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ACEDITORIAL YS 


Without an index a book is of 
little value for reference. And a 
volume of any periodical literature that is worth pre- 
serving needs to have an annual index to make its 
contents available. An Index to The Sunday School 
Times for 1894 is now ready for delivery to any sub- 
scriber who will notify the publishers of his desire to 
have a copy sent to his address. 
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23 
Weakness of De/f-will is one of the exhibits of a 
Self-Wilt weak will. A man who has not 


will-power enough to take a stand against self, has 
not strength enough to stand against a weak man. 
It requires strength to resist the unremitting tempta- 
tions to self-seeking. To refuse to do that which we 
want to do, demands real will-power. To seck the 
truth for truth’s sake, means more than to seek one’s 
triumph or success by the truth. Victory of any 





kind is won at more or Jess expense of power. But 
it is a higher and nobler power,—it takes a stronger 
and truer will “not to prefer mean victory to honor- 
able defeat ; not to lower the level of our aim that 
we may the more surely enjoy the complacency of 
success.” It is worth while to cultivate, by ex- 
ercise, a will-power strong enough to overcome the 
weakness of selfishness. 


a 


Knowledge in itself has no value. 
Knowledge is often useless, and 
again it is often harmful. Yet there are those who 
pride themselves on the possession of mere knowledge, 
regardless of its practical utility ; and there are many 
more who spend a considerable portion of their time 
in searching after knowledge that they have no use 
for, and that they have no reason to suppose could be 
of any practical valuetoanybody. And, besides this, 
there are many, old and young, who have knowledge 
that they had better not have. Knowledge must 
be select knowledge, to be worth having, or worth 
seeking. This is peculiarly true of theological knowl- 
edge. The questions that most puzzle religious seekers 
are concerning matters that are without practical 
value to the seekers. There is much in the realm of 
religious thought that must remain unknown to us; 
and we ought to be content to let it be so. The 
desire for knowledge merely as an acquisition has 
been stigmatized as the sin of curiosity. 


Useless Knowledge 
or Worse 


CoQ 


Power of balance is quite as im- 
portant among forces as balance of 
power. There is no form of truth which cannot be 
so unduly emphasized as to give false impressions 
of life and duty. He who supposes that his pet 
aspect of truth is the only aspect worthy of the 
world’s attention is likely sometimes to prove very 
wrong because so often he is very right. Whether 
it be in science, or religion, or social obligations, or 
education, the man of one idea, one principle, one 
rule, one law, is sure to be a power and a weakness. 
It is his peculiar strength that makes it possible for 
him to be peculiarly weak. If he discovers that the 
school-room is guilty of too much book cramming, 
he preaches the value of observation, until observa- 
tion becomes a watchword among his followers, and 
threatens to overwhelm every other element of growth 
and progress. Then a new critic arises, and shows 
the evil of the fad of observation. He sees doing, 
memorizing, comparing, apperceiying, or what not. 
In trying to overthrow the dangerous exclusiveness 
of one movement, he is himself in danger of his own 
exclusions. What every one can afford to cultivate, 
is balance. We must credit all truths, methods, and 
influences as powers, and so out of them all, and 
through them all, bring power, at the best. 


Power of Balance 


C2] 
a 


God’s best blessings come to us as 
pains rather than as pleasures, as 
trials rather than as enjoyments. Man’s realest helps 
in his upward path appear to him as hindrances. It 
is the one whom God loveth that he chasteneth, or 
eorrecteth. If God did not love a man, he might 
let him have his own way. This is a truth taught 


Blessings in Trials 


plainly in the Bible, and recognized even by the 
wisest among those who never had the Bible. Men- 
cius, who stood first among the disciples of Confucius, 
said: “ When Heaven is about to confer a great office 
on any man, it first exercises his mind with suffering, 
and his sinews and bones with toil. It exposes his 
body to hunger, and subjects him to extreme poverty. 
It confounds his undertakings. By all these methods 
it stimulates his mind, hardens his nature, and sup- 
plies his incompetencies. From these things we see 
how life springs from sorrow and calamity, and death 
from ease and pleasure.” When Jesus refused the 
thrice-uttered prayer of the Apostle Paul, that the 
painful stake in his flesh might be taken away, he 
told the apostle that it were better for him to suffer in 
that way than to be free from suffering; for Christ’s 
power is made completest in his disciple who is weakest. 
Then it was that Paul cried out, “ Most gladly there- 
fore will I rather glory in my weaknesses, that the 
strength of Christ may rest upon me. Wherefore I 
take pleasure in weaknesses, in injuries, in necessities, 
in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake: for 
when I am weak, then am I strong.” What comfort 
there is in this truth to any of us who are called to 
unlooked-for trials and sufferings in Christ’s service ! 
These are but tokens of God’s love, and helps to our 
higher attainment in Christ. 


C43 


The Relieving Power of a New 
Trouble 


T HAS been said of Dr. Hoimes that one of the 
most delightful things about him was his “ deli- 
cate enjoyment of himself.” He treated himself as a 
third person, and found that he could be as interest- 
ing to himself as others were. It seldom occurs to 
most persons that they may amuse, instruct, and in- 
terest themselves. The discovery has its dangers, and 
may result in making us more interesting to ourselves 
than any one else is, But it is to be doubted if a 
man ever becomes very attractive to other people 
without having first been interesting to himself. In- 
teresting persons are always interested persons, and 
nothing so quickly makes one a bore as to be easily 
bored. Those men and women who have had “a 
delicate enjoyment of themselves” have been ele- 
vated by general consent to places of honor in litera- 
ture, and their thoughts about themselves have become 
thoughts about ourselves. The failure of many a writer 
has been that he never took the pains to enjoy his own 
thoughts before he expected other people to enjoy 
them. Emerson, after seeing Europe, said he found 
it all in Concord when he came home ; and, likewise, 
a man returns from reading novels and other people's 
reflections to find the highways and byways of his 
own life as picturesque and unending and unusual as 
any others. 

The troubles of others have a glamor about them 
as they are written out in one form or another, but our 
own are regarded as dull, dry troubles, to be gotten 
away from as quickly as possible. But when a man, 
having found that troubles are bound to come, makes 
up his mind that he may as well get some pleasant 
philosophy out of them, they begin to interest him, 


















































































































































Chalmers preached a great sermon on the “ Expulsive 
Power of a New Affection,” and an English preacher 
has recently elaborated the “ Explosive Power of a 
New Conviction.” ‘Tere is also, strange as it may 
seem, a relieving power in a new trouble. Many 
lave, no doubt, found the blessing of it, who never 
thought it out into satisfactory words. 

The experignce of having some disturbance enter 
the mind and continue there, of being half conscious 
of it even when the mind is engaged on other things, 
is common to all men. The thought goes round and 
round, like the whirl of a dervish dance, until the 
mind is in a positive ecstasy of trouble. It bids fair 
never to release us, and we cannot reason our way out 
of it. And then, at length, without having logically 
disposed of it, without any new light being thrown 
on the entanglement, you find yourself in the midst 
of a new trouble, and, after brooding over it for 
some ,time, you suddenly realize that the former 
trouble has no longer any effect upon you. The new 
trouble has exorcised the old one, and you have ex- 
perienced the restfulness of a new trouble. After 
hunting in ‘vain for the first disturbance, one enters 
into the new one with considerable composure. A 
glance over the docket of worries entered weeks ago 


shows that most of them have refused to follow up. 


their suit, and are defaulted. Having found this 
much philosophy in his troubles, some curiosity arises 
as to the trouble next in order, and you feel toward 
it a relic-hunter’s fondness. 

To get along with annoyances in this world it is 
not necessary to become callous, but simply to shift 
the gearing of one’s sensitiveness, A man much 
among people, and resolved to get along with them 
somehow, hits at last upon the museum method; and 
when a new species of person likely to annoy him 
comes along, he classifies him, pins him down intel- 
lectually on his appropriate cardboard, and congratu- 
lates himself on the possession of a new specimen. 
Then, too, when a man comes to look over the collec- 
tions of more fortunate brethren, and see how full 
they are compared with his, he feels quite humble 
because of the gaps left in hisown. One isso likely to 
grow conceited over his troubles, and think he has a 
finer assortment than others! Those collectidns which 
are open to the public seven days a week are likely 
to be far less complete than those in the possession of 
some private person who lets only a few choice spirits 
in to see them now and then. 

People are not half thankful for their troubles, be- 
cause they are so unsystematic about them. Sys- 
tematic benevolence has relieved-the givers of the 
shocks their lack of system formerly gave them. To 
give once for the whole year would frighten us. To 
have one large worry for the year would be un- 
bearable. The soul needs a rotation of worries as 
much as the soil needs a rotatioh of crops. . The same 
worry gets very monotonous. A man who has only 
one or two has his limitations. It is restful to change 
them. In the course of the day, it is invaluable to 
have a half-dozen or so to change back and forth 
between. 

Richter says that “God has an infinite sense of 
humor.” . Hardly a theologian has hinted at it. Un- 
leas one feels on very loving terms with God, the say- 
ing shocks him a little at first. And yet it is just the 
touch of surprise that many a faith needs. Sensitive 
as we all are, we should all be willing to have the 

divine sense of humor exercised at our expense. It 
draws us and warms us towards God to feel that in 
some exalted way he too possesses and uses one of our 
most wholesome gifts. The Divine sense of humor! 
What a daring phrase! An Oxford theologian has 
said recently that, “the higher religion becomes, the 
more anthropomorphic in its profounder humaniza- 
tion of God.” When our worries have touched our 
own sense of humor,—when we have seen how alien 
they were to the real business of life, and how im- 
portantly they have masqueraded before us,—it does 
seem hard to deny to God our own ability to enjoy 
the amusing side of ourselves. And the more amused 
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men are at themselves, the better balance and the 
clearer head they will keep for what is really serious. 





What has been said once in The Sun- 
day School Times needs to be said 
‘many times more, in order to its becom- 
ing effective for good to the readers, If it was worth say- 
ing the first time, it is worth saying as many times as are 
necessary to its understanding and recollection. Thesub- 
ject of memorizing Scripture has been often treated in 
these pages, but it is evident that what has been said on 
this subject has not been intelligently memorized by the 
readers generally ; therefore it must be said over again, 
in response to such an inguiry as the following, from a 
Pennsy!vania teacher : 


The Notes on Open Letters is one of my favorite columns, 
and I would like the Editor to give his views on Scripture 
memorizing by children from twelve to fifteen years of age. 
There has been so much written pro and con on this subject, 
that one hardly knows which side to take, so that, for one, I 
would like the Editor’s views. 


Gain of Intelligent 
Memorizing 


“ Children from twelve to fifteen years old ” are cer- - 


tainly capable of memorizing choice passages of Scrip- 
ture. Hence it would seem best, beyond a doubt, for 
children of that age to fasten in their memories the very 
words of Scripture, in wisely selected passages, in order 
that they may have them as their mental treasure for 
always. What difference of opinien on this subject can 
thers Se among Christian educators? The memory is 
most pliable and most tenacious in early life. It is 
easier for a child to memorize a thousand words than for 
a man of untrained memory to memorize ten, And the 
thousand words memorized by the child are fresher in 
the mind of the man of sixty than the ten words memo- 
rized by him at fifty years old. Every child ought to 
memorize Bible words, week by week. But there is an- 
other question, in connection with this subject, on which 
persons differ more-than they ought to, and that is, 
whether Bible words should. be memorized without their 
being understood, There are persons who think that 
senseless, or unintelligent, memorizing of Bible verses, or 
of catechism answers, by young children, is permissible, 
in view of the fact that, although the children now at- 
tach no meaning to their parrot recitations, some of them 
may live long enough to learn what those words, thus 
memorized by rote, really mean. But there is absolutely 
no foundation in Scripture or in reason for this opinion ; 
and it may safely be affirmed that no prominent edu- 
cator, in America or in Europe, has within the last fifty 
years advocated seriously the wisdom or propriety of 
senseless memorizing or of parrot recitations by children. 
Pestalozzi declared unqualifiedly, as te the teaching of 
children, “ Nothing should be learned by rote, without 
being understood,” and he characterized the practice of 
causing a child to memorize “what is to him but ‘sound 
withoutsense’” as “perfectly absurd.” Professor John 8. 
Hart, the first editor of The Sunday School Times, who 
was an experienced and wise educator, summed up the 
truth in this matter when he said of the true order in 
teaching: “‘ Knowledge first,then memory. Get knowl- 
edge, then keep it. Any other plan is like attempting to 
become rich by inflating your bags with wind, instead of 
filling them with gold, or attempting to grow fat by bolt- 
ing food in a form which. you cannot digest.” And he 
added as to catechism teaching, as well as Bible: “ First 
give the child, so far as possible, the meaning, then 
grind the words into him.” A hundred years ago, chil- 
dren were taught to memorize Bible verses without 
knowing their meaning, and when James Gall of Scot- 
land began his crusade against senseless memorizing in 
the Sunday-school, he found a tolerably bright boy who 
could recite verbatim the entire New Testament, and yet 
was as ignorant of the way of salvation as an un- 
trained South Sea Islander. In those days, many—very 
many—children, who could repeat the Ten Command- 
ments, the Twenty-third Psalm, large portions of the 
Gospels, and all the answers to the denominational cate- 
chiam, died without a knowledge of the way of life. If 
they had lived longer, they might have learned what 
these words meant, but it was not for them to survive 
until that time. God be praised that children are now 
permitted to know God’s truth before they memorize 
mere words about it! Let it be the aim and effort of 
teachér and parent to explain God’s word, or words about 
God, to the children whom they would teach, before ask- 
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ing those children to learn them-by rote. Portions of 
the Bible should be made plain to every child every 


week, and then the words of those een nee, be 
memorized by them intelligently, 
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The Great Cathedral Bell 


By J. E. Rankin, D.D., LL.D. 


HEN the streets are hushed and still, 
Lone the thoroughfares, 

And the heart, or good or ill, 

Burdened is with cares, 
Sounds the great cathedral bell 

Out of midnight deeps : 
“ He that keepeth Israel 

Slumbers not nor sleeps! ” 

“« He that keepeth Israel 
Slumbers not nor sleeps!” 








When the reapers on the plain 
Heed the morning call, 
And the hosts of golden grain 
Like an army fall, 
Floats upon. the pure, sweet air 
With its stroke sublime, 
Like a blessing from a prayer, 
The cathedral chime : 
“* He that keepeth Israel 
Slumbers not nor sleeps I” 


When the children from their play 
’Mid noon shadows pause, 
Their whole life a holiday 
*Neath God’s gentle laws,— 
Aye, from childhood to old age, 
As their feet go on 
To fill out life’s pilgrimage, 
All unchanged the tone : 
“ He that keepeth Israel 
Slumbers not nor sleeps !”” 


When the toiler of the sea . 
Spies familiar land, 
Back brings heart of constancy 
And an outstretched hand. 
Hark! the old accustomed note 
Melis his eye to tears, 
Out the benedictions float 
As in long-gone years : 
“ He that keepeth Israel 
Slumbers not nor sleeps |”? 


When the day of life is o’er, 
And night-shadows fall,— 
When from that mysterious shore ’ 
Comes the mystic call, 
Mingled with the “ dust to dust ”’ 
Said by open grave,— 
Is that word in which we trust 
Mighty still to save? 
“* He that keepeth Israel 
Slumbers not nor sleeps 1!” 


Howard University, Washington, D. C. 
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Baby Footprints in the Slums 
Shadows 


By Maud B. Booth 


OME time ago I wrote an article on “Child Life in 
the Slums.” It was circulated very generally 
throughout this country, and was afterwards copied and 
sent out to other parts of the world. In my mail, one 
morning not long since, I foun@ a letter from India, 
telling me how that article had ‘been read away off in 
that Edstern land. The missionary who sent mp the 
tidings had herself read it aloud to the class of J] (ndoos 
among whom she labored; and their hearts Were 80 
touched by the story of suffering and sorrow that they 
subscribed and sent to me twelve dollars for our work 
amongst the outcast babies in this Christian land. 
American dollars have been sent by the tens of thou- 
sands to evangelize the dark-skinned heathen of India, 
but this is the first time I have heard of the return of 
those dollars from far India’s chif@ron"to bring some 
comfort and hope to our heathen athomé. Very precious 
to my heart was this gift for our work, but how mach 
more precious must it have been to the dear Saviour to 
gee down into those native hearts, and note there the 
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springing up of the Christ love that blends in tender 
sympathy all divinely touched souls with a longing to 
help and bless the lost and broken-hearted ones! I 
think this ought to speak to the Hearts of those in this 
our favored land who have never as yet stretched out a 
helping hand, or offered a cup of cold water, to the poor 
little mites whose lives are lived beneath the blighting 
curse of slumdom. 

Many are the duties of our slum officers (the women 
who have devoted themselves as separately and exclu- 
sively to this work as if they had given their lives to 
work in Central Africa), but I think none have proved 
more touching and interesting than their influence over 
the little children of this great under-world. There are 
children, children everywhere, in the slums, The streets 
are full of them; the squalid, unhealthy rooms reveal 
them lying asleep on chairs, under tables, and even in 
the very cupboards,—children, many of them, with the 
faces of old men and women, and, alas! with the sad, 
bitter experience of a lifetime crowded into their few brief 
years. Some ofthem are cripples, distorted, made hideous 
to look at, not by any sad freak of nature or unforeseen 
accident, but, alas! by the brutal treatment of heartless 
parents and the awful influences into which they are 
born, And yet the wonderful influence of young life 
and spirit is there, and bursts forth when it gets a chance, 
like the buds of early spring that burst at the first sun- 
shine, though often to be blighted by the frosts of the 
ensuing day. 

Let an organ or a violin-player strike up a tune in the 
street or court, and within a few brief seconds scores of 
tiny little feet are dancing, and little figures clad in rags 
and dimmed with dirt are darting about like butterflies 
when the sun bursts forth upon them in early spring. 
True, some of these little bare feet are weary and bruised 
and cold, these baby shoulders carry a weight of sor- 
row under which many an adult would fall, and these 
thin, pinched faces are scarred with blows, and washed 
only with tears; but for the moment it is all forgotten, 
and the young glad life has bubbled up like a mountain 
spring when the ice has thawed and leftit free. Butthe 
wintry sunshine gleams out only for a few brief mo- 
ments, often to be followed by cloud and wind and chill. 
So the music stops and” the dancing ceases. The sound 
of scolding women and swearing men again chill the 
child life, and the little ones return to their blows and 
burdens, their hunger and their pain; for the joy-giving 
harmony even of the grinding organ type is very short- 
lived in the slums. 

A great many people read with gathering tears the 
well-known “Ory of the Children,” by Mrs. Barrett 
Browning, and they think it an appalling thing that any 
little child should ever go hungry, especially so hungry 
that the tiny body wastes and fades until the verdict 
“ died of starvation” has been passed uponit. And yet, 
have these people eversat down and really brought thesub- 
ject home to themselves as a present, existing, every-day 
fact, for the amelioration of which they are responsible? 
In all our,great cities there are babies dying of starva- 
tion at this very moment, While the children of the rich 
are fancifully picking at the dainty dishes provided for 
them at the utmost expense and care, hundreds of little 
ones are wandering about with the neglected cats and 
dogs of the city, picking rotten fruit and stale fragments 
out of the ash-barrels, and consider themselves most for- 
tunate when they find enough of such refuse to still the 
awful gnawing of hunger. Sometimes, when our workers 
have gone with food to the starving, they have described 
to me the avidity of the little ones as they have snatched 
and torn at the food as reminding them of hungry wild 
beasts, 


One pitiful case the last summer touched my heart* 


especially, for it was during the hot, sultry weather, 
when we are so careful that our babies should have the 
purest of milk, and the most watchful care, to ward off 
that dread summer complaint. The father and mother 
had been long without work, and the little room was 
barely furnished, though clean, and the family was abso- 
lutely starving, while in the mother’s arms lay a wee 
baby, nursing at a bottle that had in it nothing but cold 
water, 

Starvation is by no means the worst evil that encom- 
passes the slum baby’s path. The baneful curse of drink 
has shadowed their first breath (we cannot say shadowed 
their cradle, for they have no cradles; slum babies lie 
wherever they are put, and their bed is very often the 
bare boards of the floor), and drink pours its cruel poison 
into their whole lives. Many of them bear its awful 
taint from the fact that they are the children of drunken 
parents, and many more are taught to drink the baneful 
stuff as naturally as other babies would drink milk. 
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Only the other day two little children were found 
lying dead from the effects of alcoholic poison, in the 
same room where their drunken mother was sleeping of 
the effects of a spree of the previous evening. Even 
where this poison is not taken into the poor little bodies, 
its cruel effects are seen in the wounds and scars and 
ghastly bruises with which many of them are covered 
from head to foot, from blows dealt by drunken parents 
and neighbors. How these children live at all is a per- 
fect mystery to me. The homes in which they are 
crowded are filthy, the air is foul, human beings are 
herded together in them as we should not care to crowd 
cattle. They never have proper food, and, as a general 
rule, have not even enough to stave off hunger. They 
are wretchedly clad, and some go naked while their few 
poor rags are in pawn, that their parents may have money 
to drink ; and, superadded to all this, they are kicked, 
beaten, and maltreated. And yet they live, and are, 
many of them, growing up to follow in the steps of those 
who have gone before them, and to hold tenaciously to 
life until they are forced to give it up in the electric 
chair, or to pine away behind the hard stone walls and 


jron bars of prison, workhouse, or penitentiary. 


This brings me to the darkest phase of all in con- 
sidering this question of the slum’s children; namely, 
the moral dangers that encompass these frail barks on the 
treacherous waters of crime and vice, into which they 
are launched at birth. The slums of our cities are hot- 
beds and forcing-houses from which thousands will be 
transplanted to our jails and asylums, unless they 
have the more fortunate lot of being early laid in 
Potter’s Fields. Any one who knows slumdom at all has 
had this clearly demonstrated to their minds. What 
else can be expected? If the carefully nurtured chil- 
dren of the better classes, after all their advantages of 
education, home, and surroundings, can go astray, to lie, 
to steal, to ruin, and murder, how can it be expected 
that those who have never learned to look upon sin as 
sin, or upon vice as vice, should do other than wander 
on in the path trodden by their parents or companions? 
Alas! the babies of the slums look every day with their 
pure child eyes upon scenes of immorality and crime 
which we dream not of in our most horrible nightmares, 
Language blasphemous and obscene comes from their 
lips as naturally as baby prattle to our home darlings, 
and the threat to “knife” and “kill” the other ‘tiny 
mites with whom they disagree in play is but the echo 
of the passion and violence they see perpetrated around 
them. 

Let me describe just one home scene that will give an 
insight into the comfortless desolation of their lives. 
The apartment was a one-room and dark-cupboard affair, 
occupied by the whole family. There had been a wake 
the night before, and the broken pipes and ashes min- 
gled with the tallow drippings from the candles that had 
burnt to their sockets at the coffin-head. A little bare- 
footed baby lay dead in its wee coffin on the table. Its 
little limbs and tiny features bore the unmistakable 
traces of starvation. Close beside it, with her disheveled 
head on her arms, sat the broken-hearted mother, while 
two ragged children stood staring at the little still form. 
On a broken lounge lay two other children in the clothes 
they fell asleep in the night before (for disrobing for bed 
is dispensed with in slumdom), looking so pale and 
sickly thatthe undertaker might well have thought them 
also ready for his care. The room was chil] and gloomy, 
and the revel of the previous night had left it more dirty 
and untidy, if possible, than was its wont. Perhaps the 
saddest sight in the room was discerned in a far corner. 
It was the husband and father, who lay on the floor dead 
drunk. There is a bright side to this picture, but we 
cannot stop to touch upon it now, for we are dealing with 
the shadows. 

In a cellar in the city of Boston, our slum-workers 
found a father and mother sitting forlorn and despairing 
by the table on which lay two tiny dead babies—twins, 
The room being underground, it was cold and dark save 
for the tallow candles at the head and foot of the table, 
and this was made more gloomy in contrast with the 
bright sunshine without. The dim baby-eyes were open 
(they had not even a coin with which to close them), 
and the parents’ faces bore the hopeless look of grief that 
freezes tears. No word, no sound, came in response to 
their sympathy, until some time later one of the slum 
sisters scattered a big handful of flowers on the tiny white 
bodies. Then this touch of loving sympathy broke into 
the poor closed hearts, and the tears fell faster as these 
desolate mourning ones knelt with their new-found 
friends, and prayed perhaps for the first time for many 
a vear. 

In a big tenement house, which our workers visited 






constantly, foul odors had for some time been almost un- 
bearable.to the neighbors. In a little room, whose occu- 
pant had left it two weeks before, a cupboard was found 
closei. When it became absolutely necessary to make a 
séarch, and they had broken it open, the body of « baby 
was discovered, and be it remembered that it had lain 
there in the hottest of summer weather. 

Sad as are the stories of dead babies, far sadder are the 
stories of the babies that live. The cruelties that are 
perpetrated on these frail little bodies are such that to 
have killed them outright would have been a far lesser 
crime; and yet the wrong-doers often go unpunished, or 
the punishment is so inadequate that they repeat the 
offense as soon as the restraining prison doors lie behind 
them. * 

You have seen the tall grass, with its neighborly daisies 
and clover, waving in the breeze, and tossing its flowery 
head, powdered with gold, in the warmth of summer 
sunlight. The next day you have wakened to find the 
field shorn, clover and daisies, grass tassels and leaves, 
all lie still and withered. While you slept in the early 
dawn the mower’s scythe was busy, and they, poor 
things! fell powerless before it. Just so does the angel 
of death come in the heat of summer to our slums. Not 
to take here and there a flower for the heavenly garden, 
but with big sweeping strokes to carry off by scores and 
hundreds these poor wee flowers, who have already been 
so often parched for want of water, scorched by the sun 
of suffering, and trampled beneath the ruthless feet of 
men. Infectious disease, hereditary taint, improper © 
food, excessive heat, and the dread cholera infantum, 
all claim a hand in this harvest of child lives. “ How 
awful! how sad!” some mother’s heart may sigh; for to 
her death is the worst and most awful thing that could 
come. But we are tempted to whisper an earnest “Thank 
God!” (much as we grieve to see the tiny sufferer breathe 
its last) for each little flower transplanted to the bright, 
pure, glad garden of heaven, from the weed-grown, 
poisonous ground out of which God in his tender love 
has taken them, 

New York City. 
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The Responsibility of Thought 


By the Rev. S. F. Hotchkin 


T. PAUL’S injunction to the Philippian Christians 
was, “ Think on these things” (Phil. 4: 8). Thought 
is a marvelous gift and a great mystery, and metaphy- 
sicians obscure wisdom by words in vainly attempting to 
describe and analyze it. What a power it hag over mat- 
ter! A man debates for years with himself whether he 
shall go to Europe. At last the mind says “ Yes,” and 
the huge fleshly body moves, and in ten days is travers- 
ing England. 7° 

The architect thinks, and a vast cathedral rises high 
in air, and wood and stone and iron combine to glorify 
God for ages, and to teach Christianity. The king has 
been thinking, and a mighty army goes forth, and na- 
tions lose their corporate life and become subject to him. 
This is the external power of thought, and science has 
revolutionized the earth and mapped out the heavens by 
the incessant reflections of man. 

The devout and spiritual Bishop Beveridge, in his 
“Private Thoughts upon Religion,” in introducing his 
subject shows that the spiritual nature of the soul is in- 
dicated by the fact that it can think concerning itself, 
“ For what below a spirit can thus reflect upon itself? or 
what below a spirit can put forth itself into such actions 
as I can exercise myself in?” He adds that the soul 
cau fly from pole to pole, and view the heavenly bodies, 
and, after in thought traversing millions of miles, wonder 
at its nimble activity, in reflecting on its journey, He 
concludes that the possession of this spiritual nature in- 
volves the duty of making the reaching heaven the whole 
business of life. 

In ancient time thoughtful people, in dwelling on the 
Word of God, were not interrupted by the many worldly 
trifles which meet them to-day. The hermit Pambo 
could not read. At his request, another taught him the 
first verse of Psalm 39,—“ I said I will take heed to my 
ways, that I sin not with my tongue,” etc. He would 
not let his teacher advance to the second verse, saying 
the first reading was enough ; and, three months after, 
declared that he had not learned that lesson, and 
forty-nine years after made a like confession. Were we 
to rightly study the “ very deep thoughts ” (Psa. 92 : 5) 
of God in his Holy Word, which the “ unwise man doth 
not well consider, a text would feed us for a lifetime. 

Columbus thought deeply, and a new continent sprang 



































































































































































































































into life to be the joy and support-of tens of millions of 
the human race, and, perhaps, to be the abode of bun- 
dreds of millions. Handel hears a blacksmith at his 
forge, and the anvil-chorus rings over the world. Pal- 
issy the potter reflects and toils, and at last burns the 
very floor of his house to embody his thought, and com- 
pletes his invention. Hospitals and schools and colleges 
and memorial churches prove by legacies that men and 
women of wealth often think deeply on their obligations 
to that God who lends them property for temporary use 
here, demanding an account of the earthly stewardship. 

A child who always says “ I didn’t think ” is in a very 
bad way, and it learns either by punishment or the evil 
effects of carelessness on itself that it must think, and 
that the mind as well as the body must be kept in con- 
stant exercise. Every business'man and every literary 
man succeeds by the constant polishing of the wondrous 
instrument which reflects, and acts upon that reflection. 
A child once defined its soul as its “ think,” and the defi- 
nition was a good one. 

The noble missionary thinks constantly on the love 
of Christ and the needs of a lost world, and carries his 
body to an African jungle, or an Indian plain, to tell of 
the great salvation. The murderer or bank - robber 
thinks Satan’s thoughts, and lies in jail, or dies on the 
gallows. 

When Milton’s thoughts were diverted from outer ob- 
jects, angels came and went before him, as in Jacob’s 
vision, and heaven and hell, as opened to his enraptured 
sight, were painted before generations in the “ Paradise 
Lost.” Many a blind man might have sat in hig chair 
groaning in sad vacuity from day today. While Milton 
could not see the sun, or the blooming flowers, “ or 
flocks or herds,” and the faces of friends, his prayer was 
answered : 

‘So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mind through all her pow’rs 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 


Thinking for an hour on the need of religion, might 
cause a man to become a true Christian, The bar to the 
personal work of our blessed Lord lay largely in the fact 
that his hearers, seeking marvels, would not consider his 
real claims. 

When St. Augustine heard the voice telling him to 
read the Holy Scriptures, and took up the Bible, which 
opened iat the passage warning against “rioting and 
drunkenness” (Rom, 13 : 18), his reflection began a new 
and higher life (Confessions, Book 8, xii), Aman titay 
be able to repeat much Scripture, like the Pharisees, and 
yet not reflect on it, Still, God and his good angels are 
waiting to be his company if he will open his spiritual 
ear. 

John Spencer tells of one who gave a young man a 
ring with a death’s head on it, on condition that he 
should look on it an hour daily. He took it carelessly, 
but observed his promise, and from a very wicked man 
became a true Christian. If all men would thus think 
of death and eternity, this world would be better, con- 
duct would improve, and, by the grace of God, there 
would be a glad church and peaceful souls and joy before 
the angels in heaven, as our author comments. 

The Saviour commended Mary for choosing the good 
part, but choice implies reflection. The Lord blames 
those who do not will to come to him for life (John 5: 
40). The verb “to will” is here, as in other places in 
the New Testament, to be distinguished from the “ will” 
of the future tense. So, in Revelation 22 : 17, whosdever 
wills, or is willing, is to take the water of life freely. 
Wills are moved by consideration, but he who shuts the 
door on reflection loses his blessing ; but by due and 
prayerful thought, and the aid of the ever-present Holy 
Spirit, a man may fearfully and tremblingly work out 
his salvation, and give a helping hand to others climb- 
ing the road to heaven. 

Flavel quotes one who said that a master might commit 
to his servant the care of his “child, and the child’s 
clothes.” The excuse would be poor if, on the master’s 
return, the servant should report that the clothes were 
well kept, but the child was lost. His comment is that 
at the judgment the neglectful might say that their body 
had been gratefully used, and its welfare attended to, but 
the soul had received “little care and thought.” The 
query as to what one should eat and drink or wear occu- 
pies much of life. 

Tertullian, in “‘ De Testimonio Anime” (p. 745), has 
this striking thought: “ In forebodings (the soul] is the 
prophet, the augur in omens, the foreseer of coming 
events.” And he asks if it is strange that the sou! should 
know God who createdit. May I add that a child knows 
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ite father by constant intercourse, and so the child of God 
needs incessant communion with the heavenly Father 
and his Son by the Holy Spirit? 

Laura Bridgeman, deaf, dumb, and blind, asked her 
preceptor, *‘ What is the soul?” He answered, “The 
soul is that which thinks and feels and hopes.” And 
she spelled back, while a look of rare intelligence passed 
over her expressive features, “ And aches so!” (New 
York Evangelist, from Ralph Wells.) 

This soul-hunger is appeased by eating spiritually the 
divine words of God as given by Christ, and sacraments 
and divine worship, and the preaching of the word 
(2 Tim. 4: 2), are means of grace to be followed up by 
individual reflection, and a proper digestion of the 
heavenly banquet. 


Bustleton, Pa. 
CHP 


My Master’s Gift 
By Robert Gilbert Welsh 


ORD, were I strong of soyl, 


Nor knew the petty struggles, petty pains, 

That mock our little lives with little gains ; 
If I were winged with might, and soared on high 
In realms untainted, where thy seraphs fly,— 
Then might I understand why unto me 
Thy holy love were given boundlessly, 

If I were strong of soul, 

Or were the gift of tengues 
Native with me, that I might sway mankind, 
And lead them yon or hither as the wind 
Leadeth the fallen leaves,—were mine the power 
To bring menssafely through the crucial hour,— 
Then might I know, in part, why unto me 
Thy holy love were given:bogndlessly ,— 

Were mine the gift of tongues. 

But, being as I am, 
Child of the commonplace, unworthy, weak, 
Still thou dost reach to me, still doth bespeak 
For me the hope celestial, and a part 
In that great throb of love,.thy Father’s heart. 
Cleanse me and chasten me,—thy hand I wait, 
Thus to be raised by love to thy high state, 

Unworthy as I am! 

* New York City. 
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A Forward Movement in Sunday- 
School Work 


By the Rev. E. H. Knight 


N SEVERAL lines of Sunday-school work important 
advances are being made. State and national or- 
ganization is being pushed, normal methods are coming 
to the front, and primary work is asserting its importance. 
Among these advance movements should be placed the 
employing of trained Sunday-schooi superintendents who 
shall give their whole time to the work. 

The very history of the development of the Sunday- 
school demands this as one of the next steps. The be- 
ginning was in the founding of individual schools for 
Bible study, then came the rapid multiplication of schools, 
especially under the fostering care of Sunday-school 
societies, and, together with this, the more or less com- 
plete state or district and national organization. The 
next great step was the adoption of the International 
lesson system, which has been a most powerful influence 
in vitalizing all forms of Sunday-school activity. Per- 
-haps the most important of recent steps of progress is the 


rise of attention paid to methods of teaching. Do not - 


these steps point forward to, and even demand the em- 
ployment of, a great number of leaders who shall seek to 
make effective all this material and to improve it? 

The same thing is required by the importance of the 
work itself. The vast importance of Sunday-school 
work may be seen from either one of two points of view: 
by regarding who are taught, or by noting what is taught. 

By far the larger portion of the scholars in all Sunday- 
schools are children and youth. They are the ones who 
are the most easily and powerfully influenced by divine 
truth ; they are the ones upon whom rests the responsi- 
bility for the future of the nation and of the world. If 
the state does well in providing at great expense the best 
possible educatioh for the children in preparation for 
citizenship, should not the Church recognize fully the im- 
portance of her work in educating her children and youth 
for the kingdom of God ? 

Tuke the other point of view, and note what is taught. 
—the Word of Gud. Ovuld our children know but one 









thing, would we not at once choose this for them? What 
could possibly be more important than to know Jeans 
Christ, to love him, and to become like him? . If it is of 
value for children to know those things upon which so 
much time and attention are lavished in the public 
schools, is it not of transcendent importance that they — 
should know the truths of the Word of God? Is it not 
time that attention and money be literally lavished by the 
church upon the Sunday-schools because of the impor- 
tance of their work ? , 

Further: Itis only by the employing of trained workers 
that the present opportunities of the Sunday-school can 
be met in any adequate measure. The opportunity for 
progress presents itself in almost every direction. Inthe 
saving of waste, in developing the organization of the 
school more completely, in the oversight of the teachers 
in their work, in the visiting of the children in their 
homes, in the canvassing of neglected districts for new 
scholars, in the training of teachers in knowledge of the 
Bible, and in the best methods of instruction, in the push- 
ing of the Home Department,—in all these lines the door 
is open for rapid and marked advance, if a skilled and 
energetic leader be found. 

But the business man who adds to his many cares the 
superintendency of a Sunday-school, has time for only a 
very small part of this. The best superintendents are 
very ready to acknowledge their inability, from lack of 
time and strength, to enter many fields of effort which 
are exceedingly promising. The church is fortunate in- 
deed which has for the superintendent of its Sunday- 
school such a man as Henry P. Haven was; but more 
fortunate still would it be if it could have such a man to 
devote his whole time to that work. Nor can the pastor 
undertake more than a very small part of the work that 
offers itself in the Sunday-school. His hands are already 
full with the work of preaching and of pastoral care, and 
only a fragment of his time and energy can be given to 
the Sunday-school. The opportunity will not be met 
until our large churches, with their hundreds and even 
thousands of scholars in the Sunday-schools, and their 
scores of teachers, place at the head a man trained for 
the work, and able to give all his time and powers to it 
alone. Of course, only the largest churches could do 
this, but it.is in these churches that the necessity is most 
imperative;and that the largest results would be reaped, 
Of such churches there are hundreds in our land. 

Is there not an imperative call to our churches to see 
the opportunity, and to respond to itsclaims? Is there 
not also a magnificent opening presented to young men 
of rare executive ability and high attainments, who may 
find here a field large enough for a great life-work, and 
one that is exceedingly rich in the promise of abundant 
harvests ? 


Sprindfield, Mass. 
D> 


That Elders’ Prayer-Meeting 
By Annie E. Wilson 


“ HO is going to prayer-meeting to-night?” 

“ Oh, dear! I had forgotten all about it’s be- 
ing Wednesday, or I would not have told that cook to 
come to see me to-night. However, it will be an elders’ 
meeting, anyhow.” 

“ And I am so tired after my long walk this evening, I 
hardly think it would be prudent for me to go,” said 
some one else. 

And so the ball rolled round the supper-table gather- 
ing an excuse from every oue except the earnest young 
Christian who had asked the question. The same thing 
happened almost as often as the pastor was absent, and 
the midweek meeting had to be left to the elders. 

Elizabeth herself felt the same indifference about go- 
ing, but she rarely had any excuses to give, so generally 
went as a matter of course. j 

A little handful of the congregation straggled in during 
the first half-hour of the service. The elder whose turn 
it was to preside, took his place with a deprecatory man- 
ner, a8 if be knew everybody was wishing it was some- 
body else. He read some carefully selected chapters, 
which somehow sounded strangely uninteresting now, 
called on one or two of the brethren to pray, and gave 
out some of the dear old hymns that everybody loves, 
hoping they would move thé hearts of the audience. 
But there was no response in the listless faces before 
him, only one here and there satig <<all. And when 
he said, “ We will close with two verses of the —th 
hymn,” a general look of relief showed that the service, 
short as it was, had Leen too long for the curigregation. 

* at certainly ought not so to be,” satu Etizavets, 12 0- 











ing with the thought; for she had instinctively felt all 
which the elder had seen. ~ 

If only all the Christians there had done what she did, 
—carried the sigh to the throne of grace,—who can tell 
what the next meeting might have been? 

Wednesday came again, and, alas! it was to be an 
elders’ prayer-meeting again. But Elizabeth, for one, 
felt very differently over it this time. A more interest- 
ing elder, perhaps? No; on the contrary, the dullest, 
slowest of the whole set. The change was within. 

. She had, unknown to herself, left her indifference 
where she laid down the sigh,—at Jesus feet; and what 
a difference that did make! 

How beautiful the long-familiar words of the Twenty- 
third Psalm! Indeed, God’s own very voice seemed to 
be in every passage read, and it tuned her heart to sing 
his praise. 

: And how could any one ever say dear old Mr. ——’s 
prayers were prosaic, monotonous, lifeless, when they 
breathed throughout the odor of a holy life? 

A light within must shine; and the light of God’s 
Holy Spirit does not simply shine, but each soul it 
touches in turn becomes a reflector. Thus it happened 
that the elder who had undertaken his duty with such 
unconquerable reluctance, looked down into Elizabeth’s 
softly beaming eyes, and felt his own heart kindling into 
asympathetic glow. Perhaps the service had not been 
in vain, after all ; for had not God said, ‘“ My word shall 
not return unto me void”? Others also went home 
feeling it was good to have been there. As for Eliza- 
beth, she thought, “ Surely God was in this place, and I 
knew it not.” 

Does this read like a fancy sketch, or does it sound 
as if it might be true? 


Louisville, Ky. 
CAS 


A Teacher with a Schedule 
By Amos R. Wells 


HE weak point in the preparation most Sunday- 
school teachers make, is their failure to prepare a 
schedule for their teaching,—the order, that is, in which 
they shall take up and discuss the facts and lessons of 
the day’s Scripture. Probably the majority of teachers 
begin with verse 1 and go stolidly through to ver 13, 
or as near it as the superintendent will permit them to get. 
This is teaching with a shovel, and not with a sieve. 

Wise teaching selects, marshals, brings to a focus. 
It excels haphazard teaching as far as a painting by 
Rembrandt excels a whitewashed fence. It does not 
permit ideas to neutralize each other. It has a purpose, 
clearly and determinedly held in view ; and to this pur- 
pose it subordinates everything else. It knows that the 
effectiveness of the lesson depends quite as much on what 
is left out as on whatis putin. | 

Now the more ideas a teacher has, the greater need 
has he of a schedule, just as the railroad that runs most 
trains is in most need of a good time-table. Indeed, the 
performance of a teacher without a plan bears a strong 
resemblance to a railway collision. Ideas, illustrations, 
exhortations, bump into one another front and rear, 
telescope each other, and form at the end of the hour a 
disheartening mass of splintered fragments, with here and 
there a jet of steam or a puff of smoke. If the teacher 
has no schedule, the scholars on his lesson train will grow 
confused, and get nowhere. Small blame to them ! 

Imitating Paul, the wise teacher will take for his 
motto, “This one thing I teach.” He will teach as much 
more as is possible, but first he will make absolutely 
sure of one thing. My own plan, in connection with 
every lesscn, is to lay down one principal, and two or 
three subordinates. It is best to write these down, on 
the margin of the quarterly, in precisely the order in 
which they are to be taken up. Ask yourself most ear- 
nestly, “ What is the main lesson this scripture is to teach 
my scholars?” Having decided on that, consider your 
teaching a success, whatever happens, if it has impressed 
this one truth. Leap to this task as swiftly as may be, 
even if, to reach the chosen point, you must pass hastily 
over the first portion of the lesson. 

After driving home this truth, and making sure of it, 
take up in turn your subordinates. This will require a new 
view of the lesson story that will compensate for your 
previous haste. And reserve some time at the end of the 
lesson for a few parting words on your main truth. Save 
for this time your most telling illustration, your most 
ardent pleading. In preparation for this get all questions 
und difficulties out of the way. Besure, before you begin, 
that your watch is with the superintendeni’s, aud do not 
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permit yourself to be caught by the closing bell with 
your lesson only halfway to the terminus. 

Some teachers are proud thus to be caught, but they 
should be ashamed. If their neighbor admits that he 
got over the lesson with his class, they are filled with 
amazed pity at his lack of brains. “Why, how could 
you? There was so much in the lesson that I scarcely 
made a beginning! ” . 

Teachers, it is a disgrace to any workman to leave 
behind him an improperly finished job; and we are, or 
should be, just as thorough workmen as any carpenter. 
Select! One truth a Sunday means fifty-two truths a 
year, while fifty-two traths a Sunday would not mean 
one truth a year. Plan/ Definite results do not come 
from haphazard methods. Finish/ One goal reached 
is greater triumph than fifty goals started for. Forma 
schedule, and carry it out / 


Boston, Mass. 
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Miss Rafter’s Valentine 
By Ella Lyle 





OM HOWARD was making a valentine to send to 
Miss Rafter. Tom had plenty of time to make 
valentines, for he was laid up with a sprained ankle. 
Mrs. Howard told her next-door neighbor that it was a 
mercy Tom was so fond of drawing, for it kept him 
antused ; but Tom’s mother knew nothing about the 
valentine. 

It was not a pretty valentine. It was a picture of a 
boy on a roof, looking down at a lady with a broom in 
her hand. This sounds well enough ; but if you could 
have seen the fierce expression on the lady’s face, and 
the savage way in which she was pointing the broom at 
the boy, you would agree with me that the valentine was 
not a pretty one. I forgot to mention that the lady wore 
full-grown whiskers, The verse written just below the 
picture read this way: 

“This Tabby-cat don’t hunt for rats, 
It’s boys she’s chasing after ; 
This Tabby-cat once stole a ball,— 
Her name is Hannah Rafter.” 

It all happened one hot July day, when Tom climbed 
up on the roof of Miss Rafter’s woodshed to get his ball. 
It can’t be denied that Miss Rafter was angry,—as angry 
as Tom was when she pocketed the ball, which unluckily 
rolled down at her feet just as he was about to grasp it. 
Tom didn’t care for the ball itself,—it was his old one,— 
but he detested Miss Rafter quite as much as if it had 
been his new one. 

“‘ Miss Hannah is peppery and queer, but she isn’t un- 
kind,” Mrs. Howard said, when Tom stalked home and 
told his mother. “I suppose you frightened her when 
you scrambled up on the roof.” 

* I'll pay her back one of these days,” muttered Tom. 

And now you know why he was going to send Miss 
Rafter the valentine. 

Jim Merritt promised to deliver it. Jim admired the 
valentine, especially the reading. 

“It’s first-rate poetry,” he said. “A great deal of 
poetry is only make-believe,—but this is all true. Won’t 
she feel awful when she reads it?” 

“Thopeso,” answered Tom. “And I’m going to color 
the hair red and the whiskers dark blue.” 

Jim came in for it after tea on St. Valentine’s night. 

“T’'ll come back and let you know she’s got it,” he 
said, after looking at Tom’s finishing touches, 

Mrs. Howard put her head in at the sitting-room door, 
a few minutes after Jim started off. 

“T’m going down tothe store. You won’t mind stay- 
ing alone a little while,—will you, Tom?” she asked. 

“Oh, no!—and Jim’s coming back,” answered Tom ; 
and his mother departed. 

When he was alone, Tom sat thinking how very pro- 
voking it was to be laid up at this time, and miss the 
satisfaction of leaving the valentine himself at Miss 
Rafter’s, when a knock sounded at the door. 

“Come in,” he called,—and who should walk in but 
Miss Rafter ! 

‘Tom felt seared for an instant. But he quickly dis- 
missed the idea that Miss Rafter had received the valen- 
tine and was after vengeance, for Jim could not possibly 
have reached the house in so short a time; so he coolly 
invited Miss Rafter to be seated, and said that mother 
would be in very soon. 






“T didn’t come to see your mother,” she said, and then 
Tom was certain she had waylaid Jim, and braced him- 
self for whatever was tocome, “I heard you was laid 
up, so I thought I’d bring you a can of my cherries.” 
And with that Miss Rafter crossed the room, and placed 
her bundle on the table.“ There may be a few pebbles 
in ’em,—I was cannin’ ’em in the woodshed the day you 
climbed on the roof, an’ it fairly rained pebbles for a 
while between them old boards,—but you'll excuse it, 
knowin’ how they come to get in the preservin’ kittle.” 

Tom was not at all pleased by an attention that was 
simply aggravating under the circumstances, 

“* Much obliged,” he said stiffly. “I didn’t know about 
the pebbles,—but I remember it was the day you picked 
up my ball.” 

This remark difin’t have the withering effect that Tom 
expected, and another surprise was in store for him. 

“ Bless me, I like to forgot it!” exclaimed Miss Rafter, 
fumbling in her pocket. “ You see, it’s been a-layin’ in 
an old fléwer-pot ever since; but when I heard you 
sprained yourself I remembered it, and made Seth cover 
it new.” And Tom’s visitor handed him the ball in its 
bright new dress of red leather. 

Miss Rafter wasn’t a bad kind of a woman, after all. 
His mother had said she wasn’t unkind, but he had re- 
fused to believe it. It was enough to make any one 
angry to have pebbles come raining down on you,—dnd 
the ball was covered in tiptop style. All this was in 
Tom’s mind as he stammered out confused thanks which 
Miss Rafter graciously accepted; and it was not until 
she had gone that he thought, with dismay, of the val- 
entine. At that moment, Tom would have willingly 
parted with all his possessions if he could have called it 
back; but it was too late. He grew hot and cold as he 
fancied Miss Rafter looking at it, and reading the verse 
he had felt so proud of. 

“‘ And the whiskers,” groaned Tom. “ Red hair and 
blue whiskers. Called her a tabby-cat, and said she stole 
my ball. Haven’t I made a mess of it!” 

Jim Merritt agreed, when he came back, that Tom 
had made a mess of it. 

“ She’ll be awful mad about those whiskers,” he said 
reflectively, while examining the ball, ‘“ What are you 
going to do about it?” 

“Do? What can I do?” wailed Tom. 

“T don’t know. After you call people tabby-cats, it 
don’t seem as if they’d believe you were sorry, even if 
you said so,” was the cold comfort Jim had Ao offer. 

When Mrs. Howard came bustling in, Tom listened 
absently to her explanation about being detained. 

“T told you Miss Hannah wasn’t unkind,” she said, 
when she saw the cherries and the ball, and learned who 

brought them. ‘She is quick-tempered, but she never 
holds a grudge. 

“ But do you think she will ever forgive those whis- 
kers?” burst out Tom. a 

And then Mrs, Howard heard all about the valentine, 

“ It will be a good lesson for you, whether Miss Rafter 
forgives you or not,” she said, after Tom described the 
picture and repeated the rude verse. St. Valentine’s 
Day is the day for messages of love; and that my son 
should turn it into an occasion to be rude and ungentle- 
manly, as so many do, is a great disappointment to me. 
You must call on Miss Hannah, and apologize; as soon 
as you are able to go out.” : 

Jim Merritt sat on Miss Rafter’s fence, about a week 
afterward, anxiously awaiting the result of Tom’s inter- 
view with that lady. Jim meant to go in and rescue his 
friend, if necessary, and he was rather disappointed that 
his services were not needed; for Tom came out of the 
house looking a great deal happier than when he went in. 

“‘She’s the funniest woman I ever saw,” he said, as 
they trudged home. “She actually made a joke about 
those whiskers,—and she laughed at the idea of her steal- 
ing the ball.” 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed Jim, staring. ‘ There 
isn’t any use in sending valentines to such people. It — 
would have been better to send one to old Tony Bly, for 
he’d have been real mad, and it would have paid him off 
for throwing the stone at us,” 

“No, sir; I’ve had enough of it,” said Tom decidedly, 
“Miss Rafter did laugh and joke about it, but I think 
she more than half did it because she saw I was ashamed 
and sorry. Miss Raftef’s a real good fellow,—but it 
stands to reason that she can’t really like being called a 
tabby-cat.” 

“That's so,” answered Jim. “ Next year, if I was you, 
I'd send her a valentine with a dove, or an angel, and 
nice reading, on it.” 

“ Just you wait, and see,” replied Tom. 

Newark, N. J. 


























































































































































































into life to be the joy and support of tens of millions of 
the human race, and, perhaps, to be the abode of hun- 
dreds of millions. Handel hears a blacksmith at his 
forge, and the anvil-chorus rings over the world. Pal- 
issy the potter reflects and toils, and at last burns the 
very floor of his house to embody his thought, and com- 
pletes his invention. Hospitals and schools and colleges 
and memorial churches prove by legacies that men and 
women of wealth often think deeply on their obligations 
to that God who lends them property for temporary use 
here, demanding an account of the earthly stewardship. 

A child who always says “ I didn’t think ” is in a very 
bad way, and it learns either by punishment or the evil 
effects of carelessness on itself that it must think, and 
that the mind as well as the body must be kept in con- 
stant exercise. Every business:man and every literary 
man succeeds by the constant polishing of the wondrous 
instrument which reflects, and acts upon that reflection. 
A child once defined its soul as its “ think,” and the defi- 
nition was a good one. j 

The noble missionary thinks constantly on the love 
of Christ and the needs of a lost world, and carries his 
body to an African jungle, or an Indian plain, to tell of 
the great salvation. The murderer or bank -robber 
thinks Satan’s thoughts, and lies in jail, or dies on the 
gallows. 

When Milton’s thoughts were diverted from outer ob- 
jects, angels came and went before him, as in Jacob’s 
vision, and heaven and hell, as opened to his enraptured 
' sight, were painted before generations in the “ Paradise 
Lost.” Many a blind man might have sat in his chair 
groaning in sad vacuity from day to day. While Milton 
could not see the sun, or the blooming flowers, “ or 
flocks or herds,” and the faces of friends, his prayer was 
answered : 


** So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 
Shine inward, and the mindthrough all her pow’rs 
Irradiate, there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight.” 


Thinking for an hour on the need of religion, might 
cause a man to become a true Christian, The bar to the 
personal work of our blessed Lord lay largely in the fact 
that his hearers, seeking marvels, would not consider his 
real claims. 

When St. Augustine heard the voice telling him to 
read the Holy Scriptures, and took up the Bible, which 
opened at the passage warning against “rioting and 
drunkenness” (Rom. 18 : 18), his reflection began a new 
and higher life (Confessions, Book 8, xii). Aman ‘itay 
be able to repeat much Scripture, like the Pharisees, and 
yet not reflect on it, Still, God and his good angels are 
waiting to be his company if he will open his spiritual 
ear. 

John Spencer tells of one who gave a young man a 
ring with a death’s head on it, on condition that he 
should look on it an hour daily. He took it carelessly, 
but observed his promise, and from a very wicked man 
became a true Christian. If all men would thus think 
of death and eternity, this world would be better, con- 
duct would improve, and, by the grace of God, there 
would be a glad church and peaceful souls and joy before 
the angels in heaven, as our author comments. 

The Saviour commended Mary for choosing the good 
part, but choice implies reflection. The Lord blames 
those who do not will to come to him for life (John 5: 
40). The verb “to will” is here, as in other places in 
the New Testament, to be distinguished from the “ will” 

of the future tense. So, in Revelation 22 : 17, whosdever 
wills, or is willing, is to take the water of life freely. 
Wills are moved by consideration, but he who shuts the 
door on reflection loses his blessing ; but by due and 
prayerful thought, and the aid of the ever-present Holy 
Spirit, a man may fearfully and tremblingly work out 
his salvation, and give a helping hand to others climb- 
ing the road to heaven. 

Flavel quotes one who said that a master might commit 
to his servant the care of his “child, and the child’s 
clothes.” The excuse would be poor if, on the master’s 
return, the servant should report that the clothes were 
well kept, but the child was lost. His comment is that 
at the judgment the neglectful might say that their body 
had been gratefully used, and its welfare attended to, but 
the soul hed received “little care and thought.” The 
query as to what one should eat and drink or wear occu- 
pies much of life. 

Tertullian, in “De Testimonio Anime” (p. 745), has 
this striking thought: “ In forebodings (the soul] is the 

prophet, the augur in omens, the foreseer of coming 
events.” And he asks if it is strange that the soul should 
know God who createdit. May I add that a child knows 


ite father by constant intercourse, and so the child of God 
needs incessant communion with the heavenly Father 
and his Son by the Holy Spirit? 

Laura Bridgeman, deaf, dumb, and blind, asked her 
preceptor, ‘ What is the soul?” He answered, “The 
soul is that which thinks and feels and hopes.” And 
she spelled back, while a look of rare intelligence passed 
over her expressive features, “And aches so!” (New 
York Evangelist, from Ralph Wells.) 

This soul-hunger is appeased by eating spiritually the 
divine words of God as given by Christ, and sacraments 
and divine worship, and the preaching of the word 
(2 Tim, 4: 2), are means of grace to be followed up by 
individual reflection, and a proper digestion of the 
heavenly banquet. 


Bustleton, Pa. 
He 


My Master’s Gift 
By Robert Gilbert Welsh 


ORD, were I strong of soyl, 
Nor knew the petty struggles, petty pains, 

That mock our little lives with little gains ; 
If I were winged with might, and soared on high 
In realms untainted, where thy seraphs fly,— 
Then might I understand why unto me 
Thy holy love were given boundlessly, 

If I were strong of soul. 

Or were the gift of tongues 
Native with me, that I might sway mankind, 
And lead them yon or hither as the wind 
Leadeth the fallen leaves,—were mine the power 
To bring mensafely through the crucial hour,— 
Then might I know, in part, why unto me 
Thy holy love were given:boyndlessly ,— 

Were mine the gift of tongues. 

But, beirig as I am, 
Child of the commonplace, unworthy, weak, 
Still thou dost reach to me, still doth bespeak 
For me the hope celestial, and a part 
In that great throb of love,.thy Father’s heart. 
Cleanse me and chasten me,—thy hand I wait, 
Thus to be raised by love to thy high state, 

Unworthy as I am! 

* New York City. 
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A Forward Movement in Sunday- 
School Work 


By the Rev. E. H. Knight 


N SEVERAL lines of Sunday-school work important 
advances are being made. State and national or- 
ganization is being pushed, normal methods are coming 
to the front, and primary work is asserting its importance. 
Among these advance movements should be placed the 
employing of trained Sunday-school superintendents who 
shall give their whole time to the work. 

The very history of the development of the Sunday- 
school demands this as one of the next steps. The be- 
ginning was in the founding of individua)] schools for 
Bible study, then came the rapid multiplication of schools, 
especially under the fostering care of Sunday-school 
societies, and, together with this, the more or less com- 
plete state or district and national organization. The 
next great step was the adoption of the International 
lesson system, which has been a most powerful influence 
in vitalizing all forms of Sunday-school activity. Per- 
~haps the most important of recent steps of progress is the 


rise of attention paid to methods of teaching. Do not . 


these steps point forward to, and even demand the em- 
ployment of, a great number of leaders who shal! seek to 
make effective all this material and to improve it? 

The same thing is required by the importance of the 
work itself, The vast importance of Sunday-school 
work may be seen from either one of two points of view: 
by regarding who are taught, or by noting what is taught. 

By far the larger portion of the scholars in all Sunday- 
schools are children and youth. They are the ones who 
are the most easily and powerfully influenced by divine 
truth ; they are the ones upon whom rests the responsi- 
bility for the future of the nation and of the world. If 
the state does well in providing at great expense the best 
possible educatioh for the children in preparation for 
citizenship, should not the Church recognize fully the im- 
portance of her work in educating her children and youth 
for the kingdom of God ? 

Tuke the other point of view, and note what is taught. 
—the Word of Gud. Ouvuld our children kaow but one 


thing, would we not at once choose this for them? What 
could possibly be more important than to know Jesns 
Christ, to love him, and to become like him? . If it is of 
value for children to know those things upon which so 
much time and attention are lavished in the public 


schools, is it not of transcendent importance that they | 


should know the truths of the Word of God? Is it not 
time that attention and money be literally lavished by the 
church upon the Sunday-schools because of the impor- 
tance of their work ? Ta 

Further: Itis only by the employing of trained workers 
that the present opportunities of the Sunday-school can 
be met in any adequate measure. The opportunity for 
progress presents itself in almost every direction. Inthe 
saving of waste, in developing the organization of the 
school more completely, in the oversight of the teachers 
in their work, in the visiting of the children in their 
homes, in the canvassing of neglected districts for new 
scholars, in the training of teachers in knowledge of the 
Bible, and in the best methods of instruction, in the push- 
ing of the Home Department,—in all these lines the door 
is open for rapid and marked advance, if a skilled and 
energetic leader be found. 

But the business man who adds to his many cares the 
superintendency of a Sunday-achool, has time for only a 
very small part of this. The best superintendents are 
very ready to acknowledge their inability, from lack of 
time and strength, to enter many fields of effort which 
are exceedingly promising. The church is fortunate in- 
deed which has for the superintendent of its Sunday- 
school such a man as Henry P. Haven was; but more 
fortunate still would it be if it could have such a man to 
devote his whole time to that work. Nor can the pastor 
undertake more than a very small part of the work that 
offers itself in the Sunday-school. His hands are already 
full with the work of preaching and of pastoral care, and 
only a fragment of his time and energy can be given to 
the Sunday-school. The opportunity will not be met 
until our large churches, with their hundreds and even 
thousands of scholars in the Sunday-schools, and their 
scores of teachers, place at the head a man trained for 
the work, and able to give all his time and powers to it 
alone. Of course, only the largest churches could do 
this, but itis in these churches that the necessity is most 
imperative;and that the largest results would be reapech 
Of such churches there are hundreds in our land. 

Is there not an imperative call to our churches to see 
the opportunity, and to respond to its claims? Is there 
not also a magnificent opening presented to young men 
of rare executive ability and high attainments, who may 
find here a field large enough for a great life-work, and 
one that is exceedingly rich in the promise of abundant 
harvests ? 


Sprindfield, Mass. 
KD 


That Elders’ Prayer-Meeting 


By Annie E. Wilson 


* HO is going to prayer-meeting to-night?” 

“ Oh, dear! I had forgotten all about it’s be- 
ing Wednesday, or I would not have told that cock to 
come to see me to-night. However, it will be an elders’ 
meeting, anyhow.” 

“ And I am so tired after my long walk this evening, I 
hardly think it would be prudent for me to go,” said 
some one else. 

And so the ball rolled round the supper-table gather- 
ing an excuse from every one except the earnest young 
Christian who had asked the question. The same thing 
happened almost as often as the pastor was absent, and 
the midweek meeting had to be left to the elders. 

Elizabeth herself felt the same indifference about go- 
ing, but she rarely had any excuses to give, so generally 
went as a matter of course. 1 

A little handful of the congregation straggled in during 
the first half-hour of the service. The elder whose turn 
it was to preside, took his place with a deprecatory man- 
ner, as if he knew everybody was wishing it was some- 
body else. He read some carefully selected chapters, 
which somehow sounded strangely uninteresting now, 
called on one or two of the brethren to pray, and gave 
out some of the dear old hymns that everybody loves, 
hoping they would move thé hearts of the audience. 
But there was no response in the listless faces before 
him, only one here and there sang <v“all. And when 
he said, “ We will close with two verses of the —th 
hymn,” a general look of relief showed that the service, 
short as it was, had Leen too long for the ourigregation. 

* 4 certainly ougut not so to be,” satu Elizaveti,sizo- 
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ing with the thought; for she had instinctively felt all 
which the elder had seen. 

If only all the Christians there had done what she did, 
—carried the sigh to the throne of grace,—who can tell 
what the next meeting might have been? 

Wednesday came again, and, alas! it was to be an 
elders’ prayer-meeting again. But Elizabeth, for one, 
felt very differently over it thistime. A more interest- 
ing elder, perhaps? No; on the contrary, the dullest, 
slowest of the whole set. The change was within. 

. She had, unknown to herself, left her indifference 
where she laid down the sigh,—at Jesus feet; and what 
a difference that did make |! 

How beautiful the long-familiar words of the Twenty- 
third Psalm! Indeed, God’s own very voice seemed to 
be in every passage read, and it tuned her heart to sing 
his praise. 

: And how could any one ever say dear old Mr. ——’s 
prayers were prosaic, monotonous, lifeless, when they 
breathed throughout the odor of a holy life? 

A light within must shine; and the light of God’s 
Holy Spirit does not simply shine, but each soul it 
touches in turn becomes a reflector. Thus it happened 
that the elder who had undertaken his duty with such 
unconquerable reluctance, looked down into Elizabeth’s 
softly beaming eyes, and felt his own heart kindling into 
asympathetic glow. Perhaps the service had not been 
in vain, after all ; for had not God said, “‘ My word shall 
not return unto me void”? Others also went home 
feeling it was good to have been there. As for Eliza- 
beth, she thought, “ Surely God was in this place, and I 
knew it not.” 

Does this read like a fancy sketch, or does it sound 
as if it might be true? 


Louisville, Ky. 
CA 


A Teacher with a Schedule 
By Amos R. Wells 


HE weak point in the preparation most Sunday- 
school teachers make, is their failure to prepare a 
schedule for their teaching,—the order, that is, in which 
they shall take up and discuss the facts and lessons of 
the day’s Scripture. Probably the majority of teachers 
begin with verse 1 and go stolidly through to ver% 13, 
or as near it as the superintendent will permit them to get. 
This is teaching with a shovel, and not with a sieve. 

Wise teaching selects, marshals, brings to a focus. 
It excels haphazard teaching as far as a painting by 
Rembrandt excels a whitewashed fence. It does not 
permit ideas to neutralize each other. It has a purpose, 
clearly and determinedly held in view; and to this pur- 
pose it subordinates everything else. It knows that the 
effectiveness of the lesson depends quite as much on what 
is left out as on what is put in. 

Now the more ideas a teacher has, the greater need 
has he of a schedule, just as the railroad that runs most 
trains is in most need of a good time-table. Indeed, the 
performance of a teacher without a plan bears a strong 
resemblance to a railway collision. Ideas, illustrations, 
exhortations, bump into one another front and rear, 
telescope each other, and form at the end of the hour a 
disheartening mass of splintered fragments, with here and 
there a jet of steam ora puff of smoke. If the teacher 
has no schedule, the scholars on his lesson train will grow 
confused, and get nowhere. Small blame to them ! 

Imitating Paul, the wise teacher will take for his 
motto, ‘This one thing I teach.” He will teach as much 
more as is possible, but first he will make absolutely 
sure of one thing. My own pian, in connection with 
every lesson, is to lay down one principal, and two or 
three subordinates. It is best to write these down, on 
the margin of the quarterly, in precisely the order in 
which they are to be taken up. Ask yourself most ear- 
nestly, “ What is the main lesson this scripture is to teach 
my scholars?” Having decided on that; consider your 
teaching a success, whatever happens, if it has impressed 
this one truth. Leap to this task as swiftly as may be, 
even if, to reach the chosen point, you must pass hastily 
over the first portion of the lesson. 

After driving home this truth, and making sure of it, 
take up in turn your subordinates. This will require a new 
view of the lesson story that will compensate for your 
previous haste. And reserve some time at the end of the 
lesson foz a few parting words on your main truth. Save 
for this time your most telling illustration, your most 
ardent pleading. In preparation for this get all questions 
und diffieulties out of the way. Besure, before you begin, 
that your watch is with the superintendent’s, and do not 


permit yourself to be caught by the closing bell with 
your lesson only halfway to the terminus. 

Some teachers are proud thus to be caught, but they 
should be ashamed. If their neighbor admits that he 
got over the lesson with his class, they are filled with 
amazed pity at his lack of brains. “Why, how could 
you? There was so much in the lesson that I scarcely 
made a beginning!” 

Teachers, it is a disgrace to any workman to leave 
behind him an improperly finished job; and we are, or 
should be, just as thorough workmen as any carpenter. 
Select! One truth a Sunday means fifty-two truths a 
year, while fifty-two truths a Sunday would not mean 
one truth a year. Plan/ Definite results do not come 
from haphazard methods. Finish / One goal reached 
is greater triumph than fifty goals started for. Forma 
schedule, and carry it out / 


Boston, Mass. 
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Miss Rafter’s Valentine 


By Ella Lyle 


OM HOWARD was making a valentine to send to 
Miss Rafter. Tom had plenty of time to make 
valentines, for he was laid up with a sprained ankle. 
Mrs. Howard told her next-door neighbor that it was a 
mercy Tom was so fond of drawing, for it kept him 
amused; but Tom’s mother knew nothing about the 
valentine. 

It was not a pretty valentine. It was a picture of a 
boy on a roof, looking down at a lady with a broom in 
her hand. This sounds well enough; but if you could 
have seen the fierce expression on the lady’s face, and 
the savage way in which she was pointing the broom at 
the boy, you would agree with me that the valentine was 
not a pretty one. I forgot to mention that the lady wore 
full-grown whiskers. The verse written just below the 
picture read this way : 

“This Tabby-cat don’t hunt for rats, 
It’s boys she’s chasing after ; 
This Tabby-cat once stole a ball,— 
Her name is Hannah Rafter.” 

It all happened one hot July day, when Tom climbed 
up on the roof of Miss Rafter’s woodshed to get his ball. 
It can’t be denied that Miss Rafter was angry,—as angry 
as Tom was when she pocketed the ball, which unluckily 
rolled down at her feet just as he was about to grasp it. 
Tom didn’t care for the ball itself,—it was his old one,— 
but he detested Miss Rafter quite as much as if it had 
been his new one. 

“‘ Miss Hannah is peppery and queer, but she isn’t un- 
kind,” Mrs. Howard said, when Tom stalked home and 
told his mother. “I suppose you frightened her when 
you scrambled up on the roof.” 

* T’ll pay her back one of these days,” muttered Tom. 

And now you know why he was going to send Miss 
Rafter the valentine. 

Jim Merritt promised to deliver it. Jim admired the 
valentine, especially the reading. 

“It’s first-rate poetry,” he said. “A great deal of 
poetry is only make-believe,—but this is all true. Won’t 
she feel awful when she reads it? ” 

“Thopeso,” answered Tom. “And I’m going to color 
the hair red and the whiskers dark blue.” 

Jim came in for it after tea on St. Valentine’s night. 

“T’ll come back and let you know she’s got it,” he 
said, after looking at Tom’s finishing touches, 

Mrs. Howard put her head in at the sitting-room door, 
a few minutes after Jim started off. 

“T’m going down tothe store. You won’t mind stay- 
ing alone a little while,—will you, Tom?” she asked. 

“Oh, no !—and Jim’s coming back,” answered Tom ; 
and his mother departed. 

When he was alone, Tom sat thinking how very pro- 
voking it was to be laid up at this time, and miss the 
satisfaction of leaving the valentine himself at Miss 
Rafter’s, when a knock sounded at the door. 

“Come in,” he called,—and who should walk in but 
Miss Rafter ! 

‘Tom felt scared for an instant. But he quickly dis- 
missed the idea that Miss Rafter had received the valen- 
tine and was after vengeance, for Jim could not possibly 
have reached the house in so short a time; so he coolly 
invited Miss Rafter to be seated, and said that mother 
would be in very soon. 
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“T didn’t come to see your mother,” she said, and then 
Tom was certain she had waylaid Jim, and braced him- 
self for whatever was to come. “I heard you was laid 
up, 80 I thought I’d bring you a can of my cherries,” 
And with that Miss Rafter crossed the room, and placed 
her bundle on the table. ‘There may be a few pebbles 
in ’em,—I was cannin’ ’em in the woodshed the day you 
climbed on the roof, an’ it fairly rained pebbles for a 
while between them old boards,—but you'll excuse it, 
knowin’ how they come to get in the preservin’ kittle.” 

Tom was not at all pleased by an attention that was 
simply aggravating under the circumstances, 

“ Much obliged,” he said stiffly. ‘I didn’t know about 
the pebbles,—but I remember it was the day you picked 
up my ball.” 

This remark difin’t have the withering effect that Tom 
expected, and another surprise was in store for him. 

“ Bless me, I like to forgot it!’’ exclaimed Miss Rafter, 
fumbling in her pocket. “ You see, it’s been a-layin’ in 
an old fléwer-pot ever since; but when I heard you 
sprained yourself I remembered it, and made Seth cover 
it new.” And Tom’s visitor handed him the ball in its 
bright new dress of red leather. 

Miss Rafter wasn’t a bad kind of a woman, after all. 
His mother had said she wasn’t unkind, but he had re- 
fused to believe it. It was enough to make any one 
angry to have pebbles come raining down on you,—dnd 
the ball was covered in tiptop style. All this was in 
Tom’s mind as he stammered out confused thanks which 
Miss Rafter graciously accepted; and it was not until 
she had gone that he thought, with dismay, of the val- 
entine. At that moment, Tom would have willingly 
parted with all his possessions if he could have called it 
back; but it was too late. He grew hot and cold as he 
fancied Miss Rafter looking at it, and reading the verse 
he had felt so proud of. 

“ And the whiskers,” groaned Tom. “Red hair and 
blue whiskers. Called her a tabby-cat, and said she stole 
my ball. Haven’t I made a mess of it!” 

Jim Merritt agreed, when he came back, that Tom 
had made a mess of it. 

“She'll be awful mad about those whiskers,” he said 
reflectively, while examining the ball. ‘“ What are you 
going to do about it?” 

“Do? What can I do?” wailed Tom. 

“T don’t know. After you call people tabby-cats, it 
don’t seem as if they’d believe you were sorry, even if 
you said so,” was the cold comfort Jim had Ao offer. 

When Mrs. Howard came bustling in, Tom listened 
absently to her explanation about being detained. 

“T told you Miss Hannah wasn’t unkind,” she said, 
when she saw the cherries and the ball, and learned who 

brought them. ‘She is quick-tempered, but she never 
holds a grudge. 

“ But do you think she will ever magne those whis- 
kers?” burst out Tom. 

And then Mrs, Howard heard all about the valentine, 

“ It will be a good lesson for you, whether Miss Rafter 
forgives you or not,” she said, after Tom described the 
picture and repeated the rude verse. St. Valentine's 
Day is the day for messages of love; and that my son 
should turn it into an occasion to be rude and ungentle- 
manly, as so many do, is a great disappointment to me, 
You must call on Miss Hannah, and apologize; as soon 
as you are able to go out.” 

Jim Merritt sat on Miss Rafter’s fence, about a week 
afterward, anxiously awaiting the result of Tom’s inter- 
view with that lady. Jim meant to go in and rescue his 
friend, if necessary, and he was rather disappointed that 
his services were not needed; for Tom came out of the 
house looking a great deal happier than when he went in, 

“She’s the funniest woman I ever saw,” he said, as 
they trudged home. “She actually made a joke about 
those whiskers,—and she laughed at the idea of her steal- 
ing the ball.” 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed Jim, staring. ‘There 
isn’t any use in sending valentines to such people. It — 
would have been better to send one to old Tony Bly, for 
he’d have been real mad, and it would have paid him off 
for throwing the stone at us,” 

“No, sir; I’ve had enough of it,” said Tom decidedly, 
“Miss Rafter did laugh and joke about it, but I think 
she more than half did it because she saw I was ashamed 
and sorry. Miss Raftef’s a real good fellow,—but it 
stands to reason that she can’t really like being called a 
tabby-cat.” 

“That's so,” answered Jim. “ Next year, if I was you, 
I'd send her a valentine with a dove, or an angel, and 
nice reading, on it.” 

“ Just you wait, and see,” 

Newark, N. J. 


replied Tom. 
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| LESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar 
First Quarter, 1895 











1. January 6.—John the Baptist Beheaded Mark 6: 17-29 
2. January 13,—Feeding the Five Th d Mark 6 : 30-44 
3. January 20.—Christ the Bread of Life John 6 : 26-35 
4, January 27.—The Great Confession...............::c-+ereeseeee Matt, 16 : 13-23 














6. February 3.—The Transfiguration.............. -soekstke § ¢ 28-36 
6. February 10,—Christ and the Children........... .......ssssseeiees Matt, 18 : 1-14 
7. February 17.—The Good Samaritan....... Luke 10 : 25-37 
8. February 24,—Christ and the Man Born Blind................... John 9 : 1-11 
9. March 3.—The Raising of Lazaruz............. ohn 11: 30-45 
10, March 10.—The Rich Young Ruler.. Mark 10 ; 17.27 
11, March 17.—Zaccheus the Publican...............ccceccereecsereeveeeee Luke 19: 1-10 
12, Match 24.—Purity Of Lite...........ccssorerscsssersccserseeerscessrsees Rom, 13 : &14 


13. March 31,—Review. 


AEH 


Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
eR. 


, Study 36.—Journeying on unto 
Jerusalem 


I, Review. . 

To what region did Jesus withdraw after his visit to Jeru- 
salem at the feast of dedication? Connect with the locality 
the request of the disciples to be taught to pray. How came 
Jesus to give utterance to his denunciation of the Pharisees 
and lawyers, and what was the substance of his indictment? 
To what warning of the disciples did this denunciation lead 
Jesus? What danger threatening that generation was brought 
to Jesus’ mind by the report of the slaughter of certain Gali- 
leans by Pilate? Recall the expression of hope drawn from 
him by the joy of the multitude in his sabbath cure, and 
contrast it with the pervading note of rejection by his own 
which characterized the Lord’s ministry in Perea. 


Il. Tue Brerican Marerrat,—Luke 13 : 22 to 14 : 35, 

1. The Narrow Door (Luke 13 : 22-30). Note the mention 
of his gradual advance towards Jerusalem. Consider the 
significance of the question in verse 23. Recall the message 
of the Seventy, and note the picture called up here by Jesus’ 
answer, That the question concerns the Messianic consumma- 
tion, appears from a passage in the Old Testament Apocrypha 
(2 Esdras 8:'1-8). See also Edersheim, IT, 298-300. In the 
question, note an effect of Jesus’ evident rejection by the in- 
fluential ones of the people, and, in his answer, hissense of 
the gravity of that rejection. Note here that the rejection of 
him by the Jews did not shake his certainty of the establish- 
mentof the Messianickingdom. His woes against them meant 
their exclusion from the kingdom, not its failure (comp. 
11 ; 87-54; 12: 54-59; 12: 1-9; and also 12: 35-48), Note 
the inclusion of Gentiles in the kingdom from which these 
rejecters will be shut out, and, in general, the reversal of many 
earthly judgments, 

2. The Reply to the Warning against Herod (13 ; 31-35). 
Note the close connection with the preceding paragraph, 
In Jesus’ answer, note his perception of Herod’s cunning. 
Recall Herod’s earlier interest in Jesus (Luke 9 : 7-9), and 
compare the reason assigned by Josephus for John’s murder 
(Antiq., XVIII, v. 2). Consider the fearlessness of Jesus 
(comp. John 11 : 8-10), and this new confession of his knowl- 
edge of what awaited him in Jerusalem. The three days are 
by some taken literally (so Meyer), as designating the length 
of his further stay in Herod’sterritory. If that territory was 
Perea, as seems likely, such an interpretation would place 
John 11 before this incident. So Robinson does place it. 
But the expression in verse 32 may be used proverbially for 
a definite short time. In this case the answer is a repetition 
of the thought of Luke 9:51. So Andrews (pp. 395, 396) in- 
terprets. He, however, thinks that Luke 10 : 38-42 has been 
displaced by Luke, and puts it after 13: 22, where he finds 
adescription of the journey to the feast of dedication (pp. 
$97, $98). Such a displacement seems unnecessary, since 
13 : 22 describes a circuit rather than an excursion, and simply 
marks the progress of Jesus’ gradual journey to his death. 
With the lament over Jerusalem, compare Luke 11 : 47-51. 
Verse 35 probably looks to the final Messianic consummation. 

The same lamentation is found ai a later time in Matthew. 
It suits either historical situation, and may possibly have 
been twice uttered. 

3, At the Pharisee’s Table (14: 1-24). Note the time, and 
the attitude of the Pharisees (comp. 11: 58,54). On sabbath 
meals, see Edersheim, II, 52, The presence of the sick man 
was doubtless due to his own interest in the renowned healer. 
Note the cure, and the favorite and unanswered argument of 
Jesus in its defense (comp. Mark 3:4; Luke 6: 9; Matt. 

12:11,12; Luke 13:15). Note the occasion for the next 
teaching (vs. 7-11), the practical good sense of it, and the 
spiritual generalization to which it led (v.11). 1a the words 
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to the host (vs. 12-14), note the searching out of the shallow- 
ness of Pharisaic hospitality, the exaltation of unselfish min- 
istry to the needy (comp. Matt, 25 : 34-40), the transfer of 
interest from the present to the final time of recompense. 
Note the effeet of that reference to the end (v. 15, comp. 13: 
24-29, reading Rev. Ver. marg.).. In the parable (vs. 16-24), 
see a picture of Jesus’ own ministry. On the expectation of 
a Messianic feast, compare Matthew 8: 11,12; Luke 13: 
25-30 ; 22 : 18, 29, 30; Matthew 26:29; Mark 14: 25; Reve- 
lation 19: 7,9; aloo Luke 12 : 37; 16 : 28, Matthew 22: 
1-14; 25: 1-13, Consider Jesus’ consciousness of rejection 
by his own (comp. John 1 : 11); his perception that the real 
reason was lack of interest in himself and his message (vs. 
18-20); his knowledge that in such rejection they cut them- 
selves off from the favor of God. Contrast this solemn an- 
swer with the complacency of the ejaculation that called it 
forth. 

4. Counting the Cost (14 : 25-35). Note the change of scene 
and audience, Consider the thoughtfulness that warned the 
enthusiastic multitudes that following him was so perilous as 
to demand a seeming indifference to the nearest earthly ties. 
Note the high requirement apparent in the exhortation to 
count the cost of loyalty, and the need of unflinching sted- 
fastness in those who were to be his disciples (vs. 38-35). 

In all these things, note the deepening shadow of approach- 
ing death; the ebsolute calm of Jesus, and his conviction that 
for him death was the way of victory ; his yearning over the 
people who were rejecting him, and his continued ministry 
of teaching and healing for the multitudes. 


woe 
Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 9, March 3, 1895 


The Raising of ‘Lazarus 


GotpEen Text: I am the resurrection, and the life.—John 
11: 25. 


Lesson Text 


(John 11 : 30-45. Memory Yerses: 33-36.) 
Study connection in verses 1-54 


COMMON VERSION, REVISED VERSION, 

80 Now Jesus wagnot-yet come 30 (Now Jesus was not yet come 
into the town, but was in that into the village, but was still 
place where Mir’tha met him. in the place where Martha 

$1 The Jews then which were 31 met him.) The Jews then 
with herin the house, and com- which were with her in the 
forted her, when they saw Mary, house,and were comforting her, 
that she rose up hastily and went when they saw Mary, that she 
out, followed her, saying, She rosé up quickly and went’ out, 
goeth unto the grave to weep followed her, supposing that 
there. she was going unto the tomb 

32 Then when Mary wascome $82 to! weep there. Mary there- 
where Jesus was, and saw him, fore, when she came where 
she fell down at his feet, saying Jesus was, and saw him, fell 
unto him,. Lord, if thou hadst down at his feet, saying unto 
been here, my brother had not him, Lord, if thou hadst been 
died. here, my brother had not died. 

33 When Jesus therefore saw 88 When Jesus therefore saw her 
her weeping, and the Jews also Sweeping, and the Jews also 
weeping which came with her, *weeping which came with 
he groaned in the spirit, and was her, he * groaned in the spirit, 
troubled, $4 and ‘was troubled, and said, 

$4 And said, Where have ye Where have ye laid him? They 
laid him? They say unto him, say unto him, Lord, come and 


Lord, come and see, 

35 Jesus wept. 

$6 Then said the Jews, Behold 
how he loved him ! 

87 And some of them said, 
Could not this man, which opened 
the eyes of the blind, have caused 
that even this man should not 
have died? 

38 Jesus therefore again groan- 
ing in himself cometh to the 
grave, It was a Cave, and astone 
lay upon it. 

$9 Jesus said, Take ye away 
the stone. Mir’tha, the sister of 
him that was dead, saith unto 
him, Lord, by this time he stink- 
eth : for he hath been dead four 
days. 

40 Jesus saith unto her, Said I 
not unto thee, that, if thou would- 
est believe, thou shouldest see thé 
glory of God? 

41 Then they took away the 
stone from the place where the 
dead was laid. And Jesus lifted 
up Ais eyes, and said, Father, I 
thank thee that thou hast heard 
me. 

42 And I knew that thou hear- 
est me always: but because of 
the people which stand by I said 
ti, that they may believe that 
thou hast sent me. 

48 And when he thus had 





35 see. -Jesus wept. The Jews 
therefore said, Behold how he 
37 loved him! But some of them 
said, Could not this man, 
which opened the eyes of him 
that was blind, have caused 
that this man also should not 
38 die? Jesus therefore again 
§ groaning in himself cometh 
to the tomb. Now it was a 
cave, and a stone lay *against 
89 it. Jesus saith, Take ye away 
the stone. Martha, the sister 
of him that was dead, saith 
unto him, Lord, by this time 
he stinketh: for he hath been 
40 dead four days, Jesus saith 
unto her, Said I not unto thee, 
that, if thou believedst, thou 
shouldest see the glory of God? 
41 So they took away the stone. 
And Jesus lifted up his eyes, 
and said, Father, I thank thee 
42 that thou heardest mé. And I 
knew that thou hearest me 
always: but because of the 
multitude which standeth 
around I said it, that they may 
believe that thou didst send 
48 me. And when he had thus 
spoken, he cried with a loud 
voice, Lazarus, come forth. 
44 He that was dead came forth, 
bound hand and foot with 
7 grave-clothes ; and his face 


4Gr. £Gr. . *%Or, was moved with indignation in the spirit 
*Gr  Sinde himself. , being moved with indignation in humsey * Ur, 
Mun Ton, pravesands 
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spoken, he cried with a loud was bound about with « nap- 
voice, Laz’a-riis, come forth. kin, Jesus saith unto them, 
44 And he that was dead came = Loose him, and let him'gé., 


forth, bound hand and foot with 45 Many therefore of the Jews, 
gtaveclothes; and bis face was which came to Mary ard be- 
bound about with anapkin. Jesus held 'that which he did, be- 
saith unto them, Loose him, and lieved on him, : 
let him go. 

45 Then many of the Jews 
which came to Mary, and had 
seen the things which Jesus did, 
believed on him. 





* 1 Many ancient authorities read the things which he did. 


The American Revisers would substitute ‘‘who” or “that” for 
“which ” in verses 31, 33, 37, 42, and 45. 


RY 


Lesson Plan 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Glorious Son of God. 


GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14. 
ou 
Lesson Topic : The Son Raising the Dead, 


1. Weeping for the Dead, vs. 30-35. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. Waiting at the Tomb, vs. 36-42. 
3- Believing in the Resurrection, vs. 43-45. 


. oe 
Darty Home REapines : 


M.—John 11 : 3037. The raising of Lazarus. 
T.—John 11 : 38-45. The raising of Lazarus. 
W.—John 11: 1-10. The sickness. 
T.—John 11: 1119. Death of Lazarus, 
F.—John 11: 20-29. Hopes and fears. 
2 —Matt. 9 : 18-26. A child restored. 
S.—1 Cor. 1g : 19-26. Triumph over death. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association. ) 


RY 


Lesson Analysis 


I, WEEPING FOR THE DEAD. 


1. A Desolate Home : 

i The Jews ... were with her in the house, and were comforting 
er (31). 

Lord, behert, he whom thou lovest is sick (John 11 : 3). 

Jetus . . said unto ee plainly, Lazarus is dead (John 11 : 14). 

any. . had come... to console them concerning their brother 

vos nll: 19). 

2. Unavailing Regrets : 

Lord, if thew hadst been here, my Spe fl lies tie fs 
But now he is dead, wherefore should I fast ? (2 Sam: 12: 28.)) « 4-- 
Would God I had died for thee, O Absalom, my son ! (2 Sam, 18 : 38. 
Martha... said,... If thou hadst been here, my brother had n 

died (John ll: 21). 

3. A Weeping Company : 
Jesus... saw, her weeping, and the Jews also weeping (33). 


Thisisa grievous mourning to the Mer ptiens ic (Gen. 50 : 11). 

The mourners go about the streets (Ecc 

A bos -~4 was heard in Ramah, weeping and great mourning (Matt. 
18) 


4. The Weeping Lord: 
Jesus wept (35). 
Te saw the city and wept over it (she 19 ; 41). 
iarhng of them bec weep (Rom. 12 : 15). 
Ea g offered . . . with strong td and tears (Heb. 5 : 7). 


II, WAITING AT THE TOMB, 


1. With a Loving Saviour : 

The Jews therefore said, Behold how he loved him ! (36). 
Jesus loved Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus (John 11 : 5). 
Having loved his own, ... he loved them unto the end (John 13: 1). 
Love one another, even as I have loved you (John 15 ; 12). 

2. Witha Sympathizing Saviour : 

Jesus... groaning in himself cometh to the tomb (38). 
He hath borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows (Isa. 58 : 4). 
He groaned in the spirit, and was troubled (John 11 : 33), 
Touched with the feeling of our infirmities (Heb. 4 : 15). 

3- With an Assuring Saviour : 

Said I not, .. . Thow shouldest see the glory of God # (40.) 
Fear not; Je are of more value oman many sparrows (Matt. 10; 31). 
Fear not : ‘only believe (Luke 8 : 

Jesus saith unio her, Thy brother aval rise again (John 11 ; 23). 
4- With a Self-Assured Saviour : 
I knew that thou hearest me always (42). 
All authority hath been given unto ang (Matt, 28 : 18). 
I and the Father are one (John 10: 
ba glory which thou bast given me et have given unto them (John 
17 ; 22). 
III, BELIEVING IN THE RESURRECTION. 


1. Command : 
He cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth (43). 
Yous I say unto thee, Arise ‘(Mark 5:41). 
man, I say unto thee, Arise (Luke 7:14). 
by ead shall hear the voice of the Son of God (John 5 ; 25). 


2. Response : 
He that was dead came forth (44). 
Straightway the damsel rose up, and walked (Mark 5 : 42). 


He that was dead sat up, and to speak (Luke 7 : 15). 

All,..in the tombs s) hear, ... and come forth (John 5: 
28, 29). 

3. Belief: ‘ 
Many... which ... beheld that which he did, believed on 

him (45). 


Fear took hold on all : and they glorified God (Luke 7 : 16). 
Believest thou this? a saith unto him, Yea, Lord (John i 11: 26, 27). 
By reason of him many... believed on Jesus (John 12; 


oOo 


nw 31.—" With her, .. . comforting her.’’ (1) Visiting the solf- 
g. 


AX: «heey 7 ty the sorrowin 
32.—“ Lord, if thou hadst been here; my brother had not 
absent Protector ; (3) The 


—_ Ly 4 La he unseen blessing. 
Verse 35. esus wept.” (1) The exalted M jougnet» <2 
ral occasion ; ; ® The stupendous outcome ; (4) oy Fe dy vo 


“Verse $8,—" Jemus. .. cometh to the tomb,” (1) The tomb and its 


died. . (1) The pending calamity ; (2) The absen 
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peary ye (2) The Lord and his companions ; (8) The restoration 
mo 40.—* If thou believest.” (1) Assurances presented ; (2) 


th demanded. 
Wes 42.—** I knew that thou hearest me always.” (1) The Son's 
confidence in the Father ; (2) The Father's for the Son. 
Verse 44.—‘* Loose’ him, and let him go.’’ Lazarus (1) Recalled 
from death ; (2) Liberated for life. 
Verse 45.—“ Many... believedonhim.” (1) Jesus’ mighty works; 
(2) Men’s resultant 


RY 
Lesson Bible Reading 


Restorations to Life 


The widow’s son at Zarephath (1 Kings 17 : 21-23). 
The Shunammite’s son (2 Kings 4 : 32-37). 
The wan at Elisha’s tomb (2 Kings 13 : 20, 21). 
7 Jairus’s daughter (Mark 5 : 35-42) 
The young man at Nain (Luke 7 : 11-15). 
Lazarus (John 11 : 38-44). 
Dorcas (Acts 9 ; 36-41). 
The young man ai Troas (Acts 20 : 7-12). 
Saints at Jesus’ resurrection (Matt. 27 : 50-53). 


SAY 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


Lesson Surroundings 


NTERVENING Events.—The cure of the blind man 
provoked the hostility of the Pharisees, who finally cast 
him out. Jesus meets him, and calls forth his profession of 
belief. Discoursés about the good Shepherd follow, pro- 
ducing new discussions among the Jews. At the feast of 
dedication, in the temple, another conflict arises, leading to 
an attempt to stone Jesus, who then withdraws beyond Jor- 
dan. Much difference of opinion exists as to the order of 
subsequent events. The view accepted in these Surround- 
ings places in Perea, before the raising of Lazarus, all the 
events recorded in Luke 11 : 1-13, and 13:10 to 17: 10. 
Others place here also Luke 11 : 37 to 13:9. Robinson re- 
gards all from Luke 13: 10 onward as a continuous narrative, 
referring to one journey, which he places after the raising of 
Lazarus. This is the main question, though those who 
divide the passage by the raising of Lazarus differ in minor 
details (see the Outline Harmony). The events immediately 
preceding the lesson are as follows: Lazarus was sick; his 
sisters send word to our Lord, who was in Perea; he says 
that, this sickness is for the glory of God; after remaining 
where he was for two days, he proposes to the disciples a re- 
turn to Judea; they recall the attempt of the Jews to stone 
him ; he responds by referring to the walk in the light, an- 
nouncing that Lazarus has fallen asleep (meaning his death) ; 
the disciples speak of his recovery; Jesus tells them plainly 
that he is dead; Thomas suggests that they go and die with 
him ; they arrive at Bethany four days after the burial of 
Lazarus; Martha, hearing of the arrival of Jesus, goes to 
meet him; says that her brother would not have died had 
Jesus been there,—that God will give him what he asks; 
Jesus replies that her brother will rise ; this she refers to the 
final resurrection; Jesus explains that he is the resurrection 
and the life,—that faith in him secures life; Martha con- 
fesses her belief in him, and then privately calls Mary, who 
goes out to meet Jesus, 

Piace.—Bethany, a village about two miles east of Jeru- 
salem, on the southeastern slope of the Mount of Olives. It 
is now called el-Aziriyeh (“ Place of Lazarus”). The tra- 
ditional site of the tomb is within the village, but can scarcely 
be regarded as the real tomb of Lazarus. 

Trmz.—The Perean ministry continued from December to 
March. This miracle, according tothe arrangement of events 
given above, occurred during the latter half of this period, 
probably some time in February, A. U.C. 783; that is, A. D. 
30, which was the thirty-fourth year of our Lord’s life on 
earth. 

Persons.—Our Lord; Mary and Martha; a multitude of 
the Jews; probably the disciples, who are not mentioned. 


2. ° 
Critical Notes 


Verse 30.—Now Jesus was not yet come into the village: The 
place referred to here was doubtless east of Bethany, probably 
not far away. 

Verse 31.—The Jews: Compare verse 19, which suggests 
that many of them had come from Jerusalem.— Were com- 
forting her: The word refers to condolence, or consolation. The 
period of mourning, during which such visits of consolation 
occurred, lasted from seven to thirty days. While there was 
oftentimes much extravagant expression of grief, this was 
scarcely the case with the sisters whom Jesus loved.— Rose up 
quickly ; Compare vérses 28 and 29.—Supposing that she was 
going unto the tomb to weep [or, wail] there: It would appear 
from this that the tomb lay in the direction from which 
Jesus was coming. 

Verse 32.—Fell down at his feet: The temperament of the 
two sisters appears in the narrative (comp. Luke 10 : 38-42). 
John dves not mention them before this chapter, though in 
verse 2 he refers to Mary as well known (comp. Matt. 26: 13; 
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Mark 14: 9). (Tigis was not Mary Magdalene.)—Jf thou 
hadst been here, my had not died: Compare verse 21. 
The sisters had sent to Jesus in some such odnfidence as this, 
but they probably supposed the message arrived too late. 

Verse 33.—Saw her weeping: The word used in this verse 
refers to the violent expression of sorrow in tears and other 
forms,— He groaned in the spirit: Or, “was moved with in- 
dignation in the spirit.” The phrase has both senses, the 
latter more frequently in the New Testament. One render- 
ing indicates grief; the other, anger. Many explanations 
have been given of the latter sense, the most natural being 
that the anger was caused by the feigned or forced grief of 
the Jews. Probably the phrase indicates, rather, his pro- 
found sympathy with the grief, since, in view of what he was 
about to do, all his human sympathy would be aroused, not 
only for this occasion of sorrow, but for all that it repre- 
sented. Since, too, he was thus to show his triumph over 
death, there may have been indignation, also, at sin and 
Satan, as represented in this death of his friend, as well as in 
the hostility of the Jews. It is useless to analyze too curi- 
ously in such a case. “Spirit” refers to his human spirit.— 
And was troubled: Greek, “troubled himself.” This is usu- 
ally explained as indicating a convulsive shudder, either a 
sign of great grief or of indignation. 

Verse 34.— Where have ye laid him? A natural question, 
even in the view of those who did not expect such a miracle. 
They would think, “ He too will weep at the grave.”—Lord, 
come and see: No hint is given of the locality. 

Verse 35.—Jesus wept: Shed tears, not “ wailed.” A ten- 
der touch of sympathy, requiring no explanation for those 
who believe that this strong Son of God was indeed the Son 
of man, the son of Mary. 

Verse 36.—Behold how he loved him: Compare verse 5. 
The simplicity of the narrative is not more remarkable than 
its reticence, Little is told of the household, but enough to 
make every detail consistent, and to put a stamp of truthfui- 
ness upon the whole. 

Verse 37.—Some of them; Evidently those more disposed to 
believe in Jesus.—Could not this man: An affirmative answer 
is implied.—_Him that was blind : That is, the man born blind 
(see last lesson). This was the last miracle in Jerusalem, 
and would be referred to both for that reason and because of 
its remarkable character.— That this man also should not die: 
Their belief went no farther than this, nor did that of the 
two sisters. The evidence of affection (v.36) would naturally 
suggest interposition on behalf of the beloved Lazarus. 

Verse 38.—Again groaning in himself: The expression is 
similar to that in verse 33, and is to be explained in the same 
way. The feeling of grief seems more appropriate here.— 
Now it was a cave: Evidently a private burial-place, not a 
public one. Lazarus seems to have been a prominent man in 
Bethany. The family were certainly not poor, as the value 
of Mary’s ointment shows (John 12:5). The Jewish tombs 
were often hollowed out of the rock, or natural caves of small 
size.—And a stone lay against it: @r, “upon it.’ This was 
for protection (comp. Matt. 27: 60 and parallel passages). 
Whether the stone was against the mouth of the cave, or 
over it, depends on theformation. The details of the miracle 
indicate that it was a lateral opening. The traditional tomb 
is now reached by twenty-five descending steps, but this 
proves nothing as to the real cave. 

Verse 39.—Take ye away the stone: Our Lord uses natural 
means, when these are available, even in connection with the 
greatest miracle.—Martha... saith unto him: Her remark 
agrees with her practical character, as indicated in Luke 
10; 38-42 and John 12:2. She does not show positive dis- 
belief, since Jesus had not distinctly promised her that her 
brother would be raised at thistime. It would appear that 
the body had not been embalmed. Possibly she knew that 
there were already signs of decay, and wished to avoid the 
public proof of that fact. As the Orientals had a notion that 
“three days of grace,” during which the spirit hovered near 
the body, were allotted to the dead, Dr. Trumbull suggests 
that the mention of “four days” implies the termination of 
this period. At all events, her faith needed development. 

Verse 40.—Said I not unto thee: In the previous conversa- 
tion.— Thou shouldest see the glory of God : This last expression 
does not occur in the conversation with Martha, though it is 
used in verse 4. Martha may have heard of it from the mes- 
sengers, but it is virtually an explanation of what Jesus had 
said to her. 

Verse 41.—So they took away the stone: This shows belief 
sufficient for immediate obedience.—And Jesus lifted up his 
eyes: This look, attending a prayer, is noted on several occa- 
sions in the Gospels (comp. especially John 17:1). The 
minute details point to John as an eye-witness.— Father, I 
thank thee that thou heardest me: Not “hast heard.” Thetime 
referred to is in the past, probably when the news of the 
sickness of Lazarus reached him, since he then spoke of it as 
being “for the glory of God.” Others regard it as referring 
to the miracle itself, which Jesus sees as if already accom- 
plished. But it is properly a thanksgiving for the answer to a 
previous petition. That Jesus should pray to the Father for 
the doing of these “ works,” accords entirely with the rela- 
tion between himself aud the Father implied throughout the 
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New Testament, and most fully set forth in the Gospel of 
John. He calls his own works “ the works of him that sent 
me.” In the prayer recorded in chapter 17 the same idea is 
prominent. These glimpses into the mystery of the relation 
of Christ to the Father must suffice us. 

Verse 42.—And I knew: “1” is emphatic, and in contrast 
with “the multitude.” The time referred to here is probably 
that of the previous thanksgiving, though the petition that 
preceded may be included.—That thow hearest me always: 
Though he prays to his Father, there is always an agreement 
of will between them. Here is another phase of the mystery, 
Even in Gethsemane the agonized Jesus was in accord 
with the will of the Father—But because of the multitude... 
I said it: The thanksgiving and prayer were audible, since 
“T said it” must refer to what precedes, The purpose of the 
audible prayer was “that they may believe that thou didst 
send me.” The prayer would furnish a proof that what he 
was to do was done by the power of God, whom he thus 
solemnly addressed. Hearing the prayer, the multitude . 
would find in it a direct appeal to God, ‘If the answer came, 
then there was the most explicit and remarkable external 
demonstration that Jesus was sent of God, that his works 
were the works of God, his words the truth of God. 

Verse 43.—Cried with a loud voice: To demonstrate most 
clearly that his command was the direct cause.—Lazarus, 
come forth: This word of power, more striking in Greek than 
in English, is simply stated. No reflections are added, none 
are needed, The narrative comes from the pen of an eye- 
witness. He who had just proclaimed himself the resurrec- 
tion and the life now proves that his claim is valid. Hewho 
had asserted that God always heard him, now tests his asser- 
tion by calling upon a dead man to hear and obey him. 

Verse 44.—He that was dead: The vividness of the narra- 
tive is increased by the absence of “and” in the best authori- 
ties. The fact that Lazarus had died, and remained dead up 
to this time, is expressed by the form of the Greek; so also 
in verse 39.—Came forth: From the tomb; there was proba- 
bly no coffin. How, bound as he was, Lazarus could do this, 
scarcely deserves discussion ; the stupendous fact is his living 
again.— Bound hand and foot with grave-clothes: Or, “ grave- 
bands.” Among the Jews, as other Oriental people, it was 
customary to wrap the body of the dead in many folds of 
linen. Sometimes each member was separately swathed, 
which may have been the case in this instance.— Bound about 
with a napkin: “ Handkerchief” would express more exactly 
the ordinary use of the linen cloth referred to. Such a bind- 
ing of the face for burial is still practiced.—Loose him, and 
let him go: Divine power alone was adequate to raise Lazarus, 
but now human means were available, and our Lord at once 
commands such means to be used. Of Lazarus nothing fur- 
ther is told us, except his presence at the supper in Bethany, 
when his sister Mary anointed our Lord (John 12: 2). 

Verse 45.—Many therefore’ of the Jews, which came: The 
latter clause defines “ many,”—such of the Jews, being many 
in number, as came, ete.—Zo Mary: In verses 31 and 33 
these Jews are more directly associated with her.—Beheld 
that which he did: The raising of Lazarus. There is, however, 
good authority for the plural.—Believed in. him : Compare 
John 12: 9,17, 18. This verse seems to indicate that all 
who came believed. But the next verse can be best ex- 
plained on the theory that some did not believe, and that 
they reported to the Pharisees with hostile purpose. Comi- 
pare verses 47-57. Destructive criticism attempts to deny 
the truthfulness of this narrative; but either John wrote this 
story or it is a forgery by a later hand. It is morally im- 
possible that John should have falsified ; it is a literary im- 
possibility that a later forger should have invented such a 
story, and told it in such simple, straightforward language, 
while the moral impossibility is equally obvious. 

Western Theological Seminary. 


SAY 
~The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


S TIME wore on, Judea and Galilee were finally closed 
against Christ, the rabbis having stirred up such 
hostility to him among the people at large, as an enemy of 
the law, and being themselves so eager to get hold of him and 
drag him before the Jewish high court,—which, like courts 
of priests in all ages, thought nothing so fragrant as the 
blood of an assailant of their abuses,—that he had to wander 
about on the other side of Jordan as his only safe retreat. 
Even here, however, his quiet was soon to be broken. Mes- 
sengers suddenly appeared from the dearly loved circle of 
Lazarus and his sisters at Bethany, close to Jerusalem, with 
the touchingly brief statement that he whom he loved was 
sick, It had been felt that the rest might be left to himself. 
No doubt the runners, who had posted with trained swiftness 
down ‘the rough gorge beyond Bethany to the Jordan ford 
behind Jericho, and had then run from stage to stage north 
till they found him, took for granted that he would at once 
go back with them. Bat he had higher thoughts than theirs, 
Sending them home again to tell the sisters that the sickness 
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would not really énd in death, but would result in a special 
display of the glory of God, he remained for two days where 
he was, as if he had left his friends to their fate. 

But, from afar, he was watching all that happened in the 
chamber of sickness, restraining his love for the moment, that 
it might shine out, at the due time, with a noonday splendor. 
On the third day his hour had come. To the horror of the 
disciples, they were told he was about to return to Judea, 
from which he had just fled to escape being stoned to death. 
But he would not be dissuaded. While the day allotted him 
by God lasted, no one could harm him. He added, moreover, 
that Lazarus was dead, and he was going to Bethany that he 
might wake him out of his sleep.of the tomb. Nor was it to 
be regretted that he had not been there to save him; for 
now they and all others would see, by the proof of his glory 
that would now be given, how fitting it was that they should 
trust in him, whether with them or gone. “Well,” said 
Thomas, true-hearted, “if he will go, let us all go with him, 
even, if needs be, to die for him and with him.” 

He must have crossed Jordan by an upper ford, and come 
south to Jerusalem; for he approached Bethany, a hamlet 
on the north slope of the Mount of Olives, a little way out from 
the city, from the east. Many rock tombs still line the low 
ridges under the track, and these he would pass. At last he 
was seen from the village, and word was taken to the sisters 
of his having come. It was the fourth day from the death, 
atid burial, in Palestine, takes place a very few hours after; 
so that Lazarus had been long buried, and, in that hot 
climate, would be far gone in corruption. The sisters had 
been sitting on the ground ever since, eating and drinking 
only “the bread and water of affliction,” supplied by friends, 
buat wondering greatly why Jesus had forsaken them in their 
great sorrow. 

Now in a moment Martha, always the more energetic, was 
on her way to him, “ Lord,” said she, through her sobs,— 
“Lord, if thou hadst been here, he would not have died.” 
Then, looking at his face, her faith revived, and she added, 
“ But, even now, God will grant whatever you ask of him.” 
“Thy brother shall rise again,” replied Christ. ‘“ Yes,” said 
Martha, “I know he will rise at the last day.” “I am the 
resurrection and the life,” answered Jesus, ‘“ He that be- 
lieves in me shall live, though he die, and whoever lives and 
believes in me shall never die, Believest thou this?” 
“Yes, Lord: I have believed that thou art the Christ, the 
Son of God, even he that cometh into the world,” replied 
Martha. 

Returning to the house, she now brought Mary, who. fell 
down at Christ’s feet with the same wail as Martha had made, 
—* Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother would not 
have died.” A number of people had come with her, and 
they, like Orientals, were filling the air with laments and 
cries, they and the sisters weeping aloud sorely. It was hard 
to stand such a scene unmoved, and Jesus was deeply troubled. 
“ Where have ye laid him?” asked he, still controlling his 
emotion. “ Come and see,” said they, and led him to the tomb, 
which was a cave in the hillside, the mouth of which had 
been closed by a great stone. 

But now, face to face with the last enemy, tears broke 
forth, not for the friend whom a few moments would see 
restored to life, but for that vision which rose before him of 
mortality, as the penalty of sin, filling with weeping and 
lamentation a world which his Father had formed to be an 
outpost of heaven,—a world whose sorrows lay, in all their 
infinitude, on his soul, now near the hour when he would 
die to win it from the reign of death to that of life immortal, 
“Take ye away the stqne,” said he; but the matter-of-fact 
Martha could not refrain from reminding him how long the 
body had been within. “ Did I not say to you,” replied Jesus, 
“that, if thou believedst, thou shouldest see the glory of 
God?” ‘There could be no further hesitation, and the stone 
was rolled back. (I went into several of the tombs near 
the spot, and found them low, rough excavations of no great 
size, with a mouth needing one to stoop to enter them.) A 
prayer to the Father now rose, and then sounded out, over 
the multitude round, a loud cry, “Lazarus, come forth!” 
The dead lay bound, mummy-like, from head to foot, with 
grave-clothes, and the face bound about with a napkin. 
But now the spirit had come back, who knows whence, 
to the pale form; corruption had fled before the face of 
the Lord of life! Nothing remained but to loosen all the 
wrappings, and Lazarus was once more a living man among 
the living! . 

Bournemouth, England, 


VY 
The Open Grave at Bethany 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HY did Jesus stay outside Bethany and summon 
Martha and Mary to come to him? Apparently 

that he might keep himself apart from the noisy crowd of 
conventional mourners whose presence affronted the majesty 
and sanctity of sorrow, and that he might speak to the hearts 
of the two real mourners, A divine decorum forbade Lim te 


go to the house. The life-bringer keeps His comforts 
are spoken in solitude. He reveténced Brief. How beauti- 
fully his sympathetic delicacy contrasts with the heartless 
rush of those who “were comforting” Mary when they 
thought that she was driven to go suddenly to the grave by 
a fresh burst of sorrow! If they had had any real sympathy 
or perception, they would have stayed where they were, and 
let the poor burdened heart find ease in lonely weeping. 
But, like all vulgar souls, they had one idea,—never to leave 
mourners alone or let them weep. ; 

Three stages seem discernible in the self-revelation of 
Jesus in this crowning miracle: his agitation and tears, his 
majestic confidence in his life-giving power now to be mani- 
fested, and his actual exercise of that power. 

1. The repetition by Mary of Martha’s words, as her first 
salutation, tells a pathetic story of the one thought that had 
filled both sisters’ hearts in these four dreary days. Why had 
he not come? How easily he couldhave come! How surely 
he could have prevented all this misery! Confidence in his 
power blends strangely with doubt as to his care. A hint of 
reproach is in the words, but more than a hint of faith in his 
might. He does not rebuke the rash judgment implied, for 
he knew the true love underlying it; but he does not directly 
answer Mary, as he had done Martha, for the two sisters 
needed different treatment. 

We note that Mary has no such hope as Martha had ex- 
pressed. Her more passive, meditative disposition had bowed 
itself, and let the grief overwhelm her. So, in her, we see a 
specimen of the excess of sorrow which indulges in the mo- 
notonous repetition of what would have happened if some- 
thing else that did not happen had happened, and which is 
too deeply dark to let a gleam of hope shine in. Words will 
do little to comfort such. Silent sharing of its weeping and 
helpful deeds will do most. 

So a great wave of emotion swept across the usually calm 
soul of Jesus, which John bids us trace to its cause by “ there- 
fore” (v. 33), The sight of Mary’s real and the mourn- 
ers’ half-real tears, and the sound of their loud “ keening,” 
shook his spirit, and he yielded to, and even encouraged, the 
rush of feeling (“troubled himself”). But not only sympa- 
thy and sorrow ruffled the clear mirror of his spirit, another 
disturbing element was present. He “was moved with in- 
dignation” (Rev. Ver., marg.). Anger at Providence often 
mingles with our grief, but that was not Christ’s indignation. 
The only worthy explanation of that strange ingredient in 
Christ’s agitation is that it was directed against the source of 
death,—namely, sins He saw the cause manifested in the 
effects, He wept for the one, he was wroth at the other, 
The tears witnessed to the perfect love of the man, and of the 
God revealed in the man; the indignation witnessed to the 
recoil and aversion from sin of the perfectly righteous man, 
and of the holy God manifested in him. We get one glimpse 
into his heart, as on to some ocean heaving and mist-covered. 
The momentary sight proclaims the union in him, as the In- 
carnate Word, of pity for our woes and of aversion from 
our sins, 

His question as to the place of the tomb is not what we 
should have expected; but its very abruptness indicates 
effort to suppress emotion, and resolve to lose no time in re- 
dressing the grief. Most sweetly human are the tears that 
start afresh after the moment’s repression, as the little com- 
pany began to move towards the grave. And most sadly 
human are the unsympathetic criticisms of his sacred sorrow. 
Even the best affected of the bystanders are cool enough to note 
them as tokens of his love, at which perhaps there is a trace 
of wonder; while otherssnarl out a sarcasm which is double- 
barreled, as casting doubt on the reality either of the love or 
of the power. “It is easy to weep, but if he had cared for 
him, and could work miracles, he might surely have kept him 
alive.” How blind men are! “Jesus wept,” and all that 
the lookers-on felt was astonishment that he should have 
cared so much for a dead man of no importance, or carping 
doubt as to the genuineness of his grief and the reality of his 
power. He shows us his pity and sorrow still,—to no more 
effect with many ! 

2. The passage to the tomb was marked by his continued 
agitation. But his arrival there brought calm and majesty. 
Now the moment has come which he had in view when he 
left his refuge beyond Jordan ; and, as is often the case with 
ourselves, suddenly tremor and tumult leave the spirit when 
face to face with a moment of crisis, There is nothing more 
remarkable in this narrative than the contrast between Jesus 
weepirg and indignant, and the Jesus serene and authorita- 
tive as he stands fronting the cave-sepulcher. The sudden 
transformation must have awed the gazers. 

He points to the stone, which probably, like many discov- 
ered in Palestine, rolled in a groove cut in the rocky floor in 
front of the tomb. The command accords with his continual 
habit of confining the miraculous within the narrowest limits, 
He will do nothing by miracle which can be done without it, 
Lazarus could have heard and emerged, though the stone had 
remained. If the story had been a myth, he very likely 
would have done so.’ Like “ loose him, and Jet him go,” this 
is a little touch that cannot have been invented, and helps 
to confirm tue simple, histurical character of the account, 
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Not less natural, though certainly as unlikely to have been 
told unless it bad happened, is Martha’s interruption. She 
must have heard what was going on, and, with her usual ac- 
tivity, have joined the procession, though we left her in the 
house, She thinks that Jesus is going into the grave; and a 
certain reverence for the poor remains, as well as for him, 
makes her shrink from the thought of even his loving eyes 
seeing them now. Clearly, she has forgotten the dim hopes 
which had begun in her when she talked with Jesus. There- 
fore he gently reminds her of these; for his words (v. 40) 
can scarcely refer to anything but that interview, though the 
precise form of expression now used is not found in the report 
of it (vs. 25-27), 

We mark Christ's calm confidence in his own power, his 
identification of its effect with the outflashing of the glory 
of God, and his encouragement to her to exercise faith by 
suspending her sight of that glory upon her faith. Does that 
mean that he would not raise her brother unless she believed? 
No; for he had determined to “awake him out of sleep” 
before he left Perea. But Martha’s faith was the condition 
of her seeing the glory of God in the miracle. We may see 
a thousand emanations of that glory, and see none of it. We 
shall see it if we exercise faith, In the natural world, “ see- 
ing is believing ;” in the spiritual, believing is seeing. 

Equally remarkable as breathing serenest confidence is the 
wonderful filial prayer. Our Lord speaks as if the miracle 
were already accomplished, so sure is he: “ Thou heardest 
me.” Doe this thanksgiving bring him down to the level of 
other servants of God who have wrought miracles by divine 
power granted them? Certainly not; for it is in full accord 
with the teaching of all this gospel, according to which “ the 
Son can do nothing of himself,” but yet, whatsoever the 
things the Father doeth, “these also doeth the Son likewise.” 
Both sides of the truth must be kept in view. The Son is not 
independent of the Father, but the Son is so constantly and 
perfectly one with the Father that he is conscious of un- 
broken communion, of continual wielding of the whole divine 
power. 

But the practical purpose of the thankagiving is to be 
specially noted. It suspends his whole claims on the single 
issue about to be decided. It summons the people to mark 
the event. Never before had he thus heralded a miracle. 
Never had he deigned to say thus solemnly, “ If God doesnot 
work through me now, reject me as an impostor; if he does, 
yield to me as Messiah.” The moment stands alone in his 
life. What ascene! There is the open tomb, with its dead 
occupant ; there aré the eager, skeptical crowd, the sisters 
pausing in their weeping to gaze, with some strange hopes 
beginning to creep into their hearts; the silent disciples, and, 
in front of them all, Jesus, with the radiance of power in the 
eyes that had just been swimming in tears, and a new eleva- 
tion in his tones. How all would be hushed in expectance 
of the next moment’s act! : 

3. The miracle itself is told in the fewest words. What 
more was there to tell? The two ends, as it were, of a buried 
chain, appear aboveground. Cause and effect were brought 
together. Rather was no chain of many links, as in physical 
phenomena, but here was the life-giving word, and there was 
the dead man living again. The “loud voice” was as need- 
less as the rolling away of the stone. It was but the sign of 
Christ’s will acting. And the acting of his will, without any 
other cause, produces physical effects. 

Lazarus was far away from that rock cave, But, wherever 
he was, he could hear, and he must obey. So, with grave- 
clothes entangling his feet, and a napkin about his livid face, 
he came stumbling out into the light that dazed his eyes, 
closed for four dark days, and stood silent and motionless in that 
awestruck crowd. One person there was not awestruck. 
Christ’s calm voice, that had just reverberated through the 
regions of the dead, spoke the simple command, ** Loose him, 
and let him go.” To him it was no wonder that he should 
give back a life. ‘For the Christ who wept is the Christ 
whose voice all that are in the graves shall hear, and shall 
come forth. 


Falloufield, Manghester, England. 
ASA 


Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


A Resurrection 


NLY the miracle worker can be the miracle expounder. 

It takes as much knowledge to understand as to do. 

That shuts us out of all the great secret depths of this most 

mysterious deed of resurrection. But we can leara much 
about it, if not it. 

It is a most tender drift out of the unseen world of loving 
sympathy for human sorrows. The sailor knows there are 
spice islands out of sight; the crushedfn beatt, that there is 
balm and healing within reach. The child’s bruises open the 
fountain of mother love, the world’s sorrows start gulf streams 
of tenderness from the skies. 

Is was enough for the sisters to intimate to Jesus the sick- 
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ness of the beloved brother (v. 3). They do not dictate his 
course, not even implore healing. They could trust such 
love to do better than they knew. And when he came, 
Martha would not ask a resurrection, though she knew there 
was plenty of power (v. 22). Perfect love on the one side 
makes perfect trust on the other. 

Jesus wept (v. 35). 

The command to take away the stone (v. 39) is usually 
thought to indicate that human co-operation is required. 
Doubtless. But it seems that it was to show what Martha 
affirmed, that he was unquestionably and undeniably dead. 
Perhaps skeptics had affirmed then, as since, that the daugh- 
ter of Jairus and the son of Nain’s widow were only in a 
comatose state. There must be an example of one indis- 
putably dead. 

It is not enough for Jesus to blissfully know that the Father 
hears him always, but it should have effect to make the people 
believe (v.42). Our most secret personal relations to God 
are to help others, 

“ Lazarus, hither, out,” is as easy as “ Ephphatha.” 

Other corpses were lying on the cubicula of that tomb, but 
only one felt the word of power. 

The greater miracle of raising @ soul to life eternal may be 
wrought in every pupil. 

University Park, Oolo. 
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Illustrative Applications 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


ESUS was not yet come into the village (v. 30). There are 
times when we long for the presence of Jesus, but can- 
not see him where we think he is most needed, Yet Jesus 
is at such times, as at all times, just where it is best for us 
that he should be. He is thinking lovingly of us, and he is 
delaying his appearance only in order that he may come to 
us at the best time, when hecando most forus. Let us never 
doubt his love, or question that he is near us, while yet we 
cannot see any sign of his nearness. 


“Thrice blest is he to whom is given 
The instinct that can tell 
That God is on the field when he 
Is most invisible.” 


Jews ... were with her in the house, and were comforting her 
(y. 31). Sympathy cannot lighten a burden of sorrow, but 
it can help the mourner to bear it. To “comfort” ig to 
“give strength.” Real sympathy in sorrow gives strength. 
Let us bear in mind that even though we are unable to re- 
move the grief over a great bereavement from one whom we 
fain would help, we can give comfort to the stricken heart by 
showing our sympathy with the sufferer. 

Mary, . . . when she came where Jesus was, . . . fell down at his 
feet, saying, .. . Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died (vy. 32). How natural the impulse, when a loved one has 
been taken from us, to think that, if this or that had been 
different, the dear one would have been preserved from death! 
Bat howginavailing and how unwise are such regrets! If, 
indeed, we had failed of doing the best that could be done in 
the light of the passing hour, there would be reason for added 
sorrow and for self-reproach. But if all was done that love 
and knowledge then suggested as a possibility, it is not right 
now to mourn over the absence of that which was then un- 
available. He who knew all things, and who had all power, 
deemed it best for us not to have other Help than that we 
made use of. A regret over his withholding is a complaint 
of his course. 

Jesus wept (v. 35). Why should Jesus weep? He saw 
light through darkness. He knew the brightness beyond the 
grave. He was even then ready to open the grave and cail 
back the dead to life. Why should tears fill his eyes? Jesus 
wept in tenderness and in sympathy. Hf realized the present 
sorrow Of those dear to him, and it touched his great heart of 
love. Surely Jesus will not wonder that we weep at graves 
we cannot open, since he wept by one he could and would 
unlock. There are tears that are not hopeless; and those we 
may shed, as Jesus did. 

Jesus lifted up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee that thou 
heardest me (v.41). Jesus was so sure that his prayer would 
be answered, that he gave thanks for the answer before it 
came. That is the way to trust God, and totreathim! We 
ought to know him so well that we are sure that he will 
show his matchless love whenever and however he can do so 
for our true good, and for the good of those dear tous. To 
wait for the answer before we give thanks for it, is not fair 
toward God. The real meaning of the term “ Amen,” at the 
close of a prayer, is thankfulness for the answer that is yet to 
come, Itis not an added word of petition, but a jubilant 
word of praise. Let us bear this in mind as we say “ Amen 
and amen.” 

Jesus saith, ... Loose him, and let him go (v.44). A man 
may be in life, and yet not be able to use his powers. Even 
when God gives life, there is a work for men to do to enable 
the living one to move freely. This ought to be borne in 
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mind by parents, teachers, and pastors. Life is hot enough 
in itself. He who has that from God ought to have some- 
thing in addition from God’s servants, according to God’s 
orders. What are you doing to unloose the entangling ban- 
dages that cramp the limbs and the thoughts of the young dis- 
ciple near you, who has just been given new life by God’s 
grace, but who is still hindered by notions and customs that 
belong to the dead past? 
Philadelphia. 


ASA 
Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 


HE teacher must, of course, take in more than the verses 
of the text for his teaching. At the time of Lazarus's 
sickness, Jesus was on the east side of Jordan, since the Jews 
in Jerusalem had tried to kill him. The distance from 
Bethany to the place where Jesus was, was more than one 
day’s journey. So, when Mary and Martha sent for their 
Lord, it took more than one day for the messenger to reach 
him, He then stayed where he was for one day. Then he 
started for Bethany, so that, by the time he reached theré, 
Lazarus had been dead for four days, According to Eastern 
custom, Lazarus had undoubtedly been buried the same 
day on which he died. This fact made the miracle all the 
more wonderful, and may, in part, account for the despair 
into which the sisters had fallen. But the power of Jesus 
was not limited by time or space, and when. his voice rang 
into the darkness of that sepulcher, behold, to the utter 
amazement of all, Lazarus came forth, alive and well ! 

Now one would naturally suppose that, after so great a 
display of supernatural power, the Pharisees would have 
ceased their opposition to the Master, and have acknowl- 
edged that he was what he claimed to be. One would sup- 
pose that from that time on they would have believed in 
him. This was the case with some, but the majority only 
became more bitter, and they determined, not only that 
Jesus must be put to death, but that Lazarus also must die, 
because, by reason of him, many believed on Jesus. This 
proved how bitter and uncompromising was their opposition 
to him, and how they were unwilling to listen to any argu- 
ment in his favor. They did not want more evidence of the 
truth of his claims, or of the truth of his teachings. What 
they wanted was only to kill him, and so get him out of their 
way. That this is true, is apparent from the fact that 
when, later on, he arose from the dead himself, instead of 
yielding to this incontrovertible evidence they denied the fact, 
and bribed the soldiers to swear to a lie, and say that, while 
they slept, the disciples came and stole his body away. The 
truth of the proverb, “A man convinced against his will, is of 
thesame opinion still,” was proved in their case, The truth 
was the last thing that they wanted. What they wanted was 
their own aggrandizement, and whatever was in the way of 
that had to be put down. 

Are there any men still left like these Pharisees? Alas! 
yes,—many. The sad fact is true that, as soon as self-interest 
begins to prevail, the truth is pushed to the wall, and false- 
hood has the whole of the sidewalk. We may be Christian 
“in spots,” but the spots are small, like oases in the desert, 
while the desert is still vast. 

And 80 it is, too, in the individual human heart. By nature, 
what the human heart wants is, not the truth, but to have its 
own sinful way. If men really wanted the truth, they would 
have found it long ago, for it is not a difficult thing to reach. 
But they shut their eyes to what truth they have, and, of 
course, they get no more, Then they cry, “ What we want 
isthe truth!” This isnot true. As well might a man who 
shuts his eyes to the sun cry out, “I want to see the light!” 
Well, my friend, if you really want to see the light, why do 
you not just open your eyes? 

Now imagine for a moment what would have happened if, 
when Jesus called into the darkness of that sepulcher, Laza- 
rus had not come forth. Suppose that the grave had re- 
tained its charge, and that Jesus had tried in vain to raise 
his friend from the dead. What then? Why, then our 
faith in Jesus would have been shattered. We should have 
felt that at the grave of Lazarus he had at last met his 
overmatch. But for him to be overmatched by any form 
of death would have been an awful thing. Weshould have 
been obliged to feel that, while he had much power, he still 
had not all power; and, if he failed in one thing that he 
tried to do, we should be forced to feel that he might fail in 
others as well. So then we should not have an almighty 
Saviour, but only one who could do some things, while he 
could not do others. But to believe in that kind of a Jesus 
would be a very different thing from believing in the one in 
whom we do actually believe. We believe that to him is 
given all power in heaven and on earth, and therefore we 
absolutely trust in him. Yes, blessed be God! Jesus never 
tried anything that was too hard for him, and, whenever he 
spoke, his power was made manifest, So it always will be. 
The day is coming when he will cal! for our mortal bodies, 
which will have then peen long in the grave. But then, as 
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at Lazarus's grave, his power will prove abundant, and all 

that are in their graves will hear his voice and come forth ; 

for his power was, and still is, and ever will be, supreme. 
New York City. 
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Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HE narrative, to be complete, must include the verses 
preceding those selected for the lesson. 

The Home at Bethany.—The village of Bethany was on the 
side of the Mount of Olives, about two miles from the eastern 
gate of the city of Jerusalem. Some scholar may locate it 
on the map or blackboard. There was a home in Bethany 
where Jesus often went in the last year of his life, and he 
was always welcomed there. Had Jesus any home of his own 
after he began the work of his ministry? Where was the 
home of his boyhood and youth? In what city did he oftenest 
stay during his work in Galilee? Why was Capernaum 
sometimes called “ his own city”? Yet it was not his home, 
for; when one offered to follow him, what did he say about 
the foxes, the birds of the air, and the Son of man? In the 
home in Bethany there were two sisters and a brother, 
Martha loved to serve Jesus, caring for his rest and comfort; 
but, whenever we read of Mary, she was at Jesus’ feet listening 
to his every word. Martha was careworn and weary one 
day, and spoke in a complaining way of Mary to the Master. 
Read from the thirty-eighth to the forty-second verse of the 
tenth chapter of Luke, and you will find a picture of the 
Bethany sisters, and what Jesus said to Martha that busy 
day. ‘ 

Sorrow in Bethany.—Lazarus was sick. To whom should 
we turn in every time of sorrow or trouble? Martha and 
Mary thought of Jesus; but he was notin Bethany, They 
knew where hoe was. Perbaps, in loving confidence, he had 
told them why he left Judea, and where he was going. They 
sent to him. They did not ask him to come, for this was the 
message, “ He whom thou lovest is sick.” Were they presum- 
ing? No; they trusted in his love, And John, who knew 
what it meant to be loved by Jesus, wrote, “ Now Jesus loved 
Martha, and her sister, and Lazarus.” We may wonder why 
but we do not certainly know why Jesus did not at onge go 
to Bethany ; but he waited two days before he started on the 
joarney of thirty miles to go to the sisters in their trouble, 
Read carefully all the eleventh chapter of John, and find 
what Jesus told his disciples of the sickness of Lazarus, and 
what they said when he told them he was going again to 
Judea. You will find, too, that Jesus knew Lazarus was 
dead, and that, as was the custom in that land, and is to-day, 
they had buried the dead man as soon as possible, 

Jesus at Bethany.—Jesus had wise reasons for not going 
straight to the home of sorrow when he came to Bethany, but 
Martha heard of his coming, and went to meet him. How 
like all the world in trouble! Martha greeted Jesus by say- 
ing, “ Lord, if thou hadst been here, my brother had not 
died.” How often, when one is dead, we hear.rtlatives say- 
ing, “If we had been more watchful in the beginning!” “If 
we had only changed doctors sooner!” “ If he had not taken 
that last journey!” or many such vain regrets. Lazarus 
was dead, and Jesus comforted Martha, saying, “Thy brother 
shall live again.” Martha could not then take in all the 
meaning when Jesus said to her our golden text, But she 
told Jesus she believed that he was Christ, the Son of God, 
and then she went secrétly to Mary to say, “The Master is 
here, and calleth thee,” ‘ 

Jesus’ Words.—Mary left the house to go to Jesus. Many 
people were there,—Jews who had come to mourn with the 
sisters,—and when they saw Mary go out, they followed, and 
said she was going to the tomb, to weep there. It is the ous- 
tom yet, as it was then, to weep and wail, and have hired 
mourners to cry aloud in the house, on the roadside, and at 
the grave. Mary went to Jesus, and fell at his feet, saying 
the same words Martha did, and which, no doubt, they had 
said many times in those four days of grief. What was the 
“if” Martha had said? Jesus was troubled when he saw 
Mary’s tears. The Jews were weeping too; some, perhaps, 
in pity for the trouble of Mary and Martha, and honest sor- 
row for the loss of a good, useful man; some gave signs of 
grief because they were paid to howl and cry ; and some stood 
there watching Jesus, to find some fault in him. Jesus asked, 
“Where have ye laid him?” and they all went with him to 
the tomb. 

Jesus’ Tears.—Jesus wept. He knew how soon he would 
turn sorrow into joy, and stop the sisters’ tears, but his heart 
was fall of sympathy and pity for their grief. The Jews, who 
saw Jesus weeping, thought he mourned because Lazarus was 
dead, and he had loved him so. But others, who only half be- . 
lieved in the cure of the blind man awhile before, asked if 
this man could not have kept Lazarus from dying. 

Jeaus at the Tomb.—It wasa cave, and a stone against it. 
“Take away the stone,” said Jesus. Martha almost objected 
because, she said, he had been dead four days; but Jesus re- 
minded her that be had told her if she would believe she 






















































































































































































































































































would see the glory of God. They took away the stone. 
Jesus, as he wept, had, no doubt, been praying. At the 
opened tomb he prayed aloud, and thanked the Father that 
he always heard his prayer. Then he called aloud, “ Laza- 
rus, come forth.” The dead ears heard; the stiff, cold body 
became warm with life, rose up, and came forth from the 
grave. “Loose him, and let him go,” said Jesus, And the 
wondering people around unfolded the winding-sheet that 
had enwrapped the dead. Some who saw the miracle be- 
lieved in Jesus as the Son of God, the resurrection and the 
life. Not a word of the joy in the home, and little of Laza- 
rus’s after life. Do you know how Mary, a few days after, 
showed her gratitude and devotion? This is not recorded to 
give us the story of Bethany, but to show Jesus in his love 
and sympathy with our tears, and that he is the Lord of life 
and Conqueror of death and the grave. 
Louisville, Ky. 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 
By Julia E. Peck 


HOW on the blackboard map the safe place where Jesus 

was staying,—Bethabara, across the Jordan River. 

He could no longer preach in Judea or. Galilee (showing 
map) because the cruel people had driven him away. 

(For connection.) John the Baptist began his preaching 
in this very place, and now those people whom John had told 
to get ready to meet Jesus Christ were listening to Jesus, and 
saying among themselves, “ John told us truly when he said, 
* A prophet greater than I is coming.’ ” 

hile Jesus is preaching, a messenger is traveling all the 
way from a home in this little place (showing Bethany on 
map) to bring a sad message. 

The dear friend Lazarus is sick, the messenger says, and 
the two sisters, Martha and Mary, send this word to Jesus, 
knowing his loving heart, and hoping he will come to help 
their brother. 

“You cannot go,” said the twelve disciples, “ because that 
is the place where the Jews tried to stone us.” 

The messenger was a whole day in traveling from Bethany, 
and would be another whole day in getting home with the 
reply. Jesus knew this, and still delayed going to his friend. 
The Twelve thought he was afraid. What do you think? 
Jesus waited two days, and then said, “I am going.” The 
Twelve were afraid to go, and said so; but one of them was 
brave enough to say, “ We will go with Jesus, and, if harm 
comes to him, we will share it.” 

Before they started, Jesus told the Twelve that Lazarus 
was dead. He knew this, because he knows everything. Now, 
the disciples thought, Jesus is going just to comfort the lonely 
sisters. 

Trace the journey on the map, showing where Martha went 
to meet Jesus to tell him the sad news. 

Martha hurried out into the road to meet Jesus, and, as 
soon as she saw him, cried, “ Lord, if thou hadst been here, 
my brother had not died.” For she knew how Jesus healed 
the sick by a word or a loving touch. Then, as she looked at 
him, she began to have a great hope,—a hope that wonderful 
help might come, even yet. She must have been almost sure 
of it, when Jesus said to her, “I am.. . the life.” 

Reserve the word “ resurrection ” until later. 

This was the help that came: When the lonely sisters 
looked to Jesus for comforting words, he gave them back their 
brother alive and well. This little home, which Jesus loved, 
was no longer a lonely one. 

We wonder if the sisters talked with their brother about 
heaven, and asked him if he remembered what he had seen 
there; but the Bible does not tell us any more stories about 
Lazarus, There is a story in another book about Lazarus,— 
perhaps it is true,—that he lived a long time, and preached 
about Jesus Christ, and built (founded) a church. 

From this point we have the choice of two applications. 
The first can be taken if the word “ resurrection” is too diffi- 
cult for the children to understand. 

The home of Lazarus and his sisters must have been some- 
thing pure and sweet, for Jesus loved to go there. There are 
homes here and now which Jesus loves. 

Allow the children to describe the life in a home in which 
father and mother pray that Jesus may be their guest, and 
their friend, and their children’s friend, always. The chil- 
dren’s description of child-life in such a home, if entirely 
spontaneous, will be suggestive to the teacher. 

Another application can be made from the golden text. 
Do not use both. 

When Martha looked to Jesus for help in her great sorrow, 
he taught her a lesson about life and death by saying, “I am 
the resurrection, and the life.” 

This is our golden text; we will learn it. 
tion” is a long, hard word to remember. It means rising 
from death to life. Weshould be afraid to die if we were 
never to wake from that long sleep; but we are safe, because 


“ Resurrec- 
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Jesus gives us life, whether we stay at home here, or go to 
sleep, and wake in our other home in heaven. 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


A> 
Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


“ HAT Prace wHere Marrna Mert uim.”—A steep 

ascent leads up from the fountain. En-Shemesh, now 
Ain Shemsh, on the road from Jericho to the upland plateau 
on which stand “the hills round about Jerusalem.” On the 
brow of this plateau, by the roadside, is a fragment of flat- 
topped rock, where, tradition says, our Lord met Martha, and 
on which he rested. There is no authority for the tradition. 
The place and its surroundings would naturally suggest it. 
We can imagine the traveler, wearied with his toilsome 
climb, halting there for a few moments’ repose, while enjoy- 
ing the wild prospect over the wilderness he had just trav- 
ersed. Pilgrims reverently kiss the stone as they pass, 
The little village of Bethany is not quite half a mile farther 
on, nestled under the southeastern slope of the Mount of 
Olives. 

“Jesus... COMETH TO THE GRAVE.”—The so-called tomb 
of Lazarus shown to travelers is a partly artificial vault, lined 
with masonry, in the center of the village, evidently com- 
paratively modern, It is impossible that this can be the true 
site, for burials were not permitted, by the Jews, within 





Sepulchers ; one open, the other closed and sealed (McGarvey’s 
** Lands of the Bible ’’). 


either towns or villages, nor nearer than fifty cubits from 
habitations; and there can_be no question but that the site 
of the village is unchanged. The same rule applied both to 
cemeteries and to private tombs, such as was, doubtless, the 
grave of Lazartis,—like all family burial-places, excavated in 
the side of the rock. The expression “a 
stone lay upon it” would be better ren- 
dered “a stone lay against it;” that is, 
closed the entrance in the face of the 
rock. Numbers of these tombs are to be 
found in every part of the land, some- 

“ Ancient Egyp- times with circular stones let into a 

tians,” Vol. II). groove, so as to be rolled into a recess 
on one side. Sometimes a slab is fitted into the doorway, 


= 


tian tomb seal 
(Wilkinson's 


.and sometimes merely placed against it, as seems to have 


been the case in this instance. 

“HE HATH BEEN Deap Four Days.”—The first three 
days after death were daysof incessant weeping. The fourth 
day, the Mishna tells us, the “lamentation” began, because 
then corruption had set in, and there was no hope of resusci- 
tation. Consequently the Jews never certified that a man 
was dead until the fourth day. 

“ Loup Voice.”—In marked contrast to the mumbled in- 
cantations with which necromancers and seers among Orien- 
tals perform théir pretended feats. 

“ Grave-CLOTHEs.”—According to the rabbis, the corpse 
of a good man should always be folded in grave-clothes formed 
of cloths which have been employed for wrapping up the 
rolls of the law. The modern custom seems to differ from 
the ancient as to binding the face with a napkin. I have 
seen many burials,—Moslem, Jewish, and Christian,—but;the 
face was always left uncovered until the body was laid in its 
resting-place. 

The College, Durham, England. 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“ JEWS WHO WERE WITH HER IN THE Hovss, AND Com- 
FORTED HER.”—This “comforting” of the bereaved is a 
process I have often seen in progress. To the Western heart 
nothing could well Se more distressing. The house of mourning 
is crowded with people; friends and acquaintances, and often 
many who have no claim to rank as either, fillevery corner, and 
leave no room for retirement or privacy. It begins before 
the body of the dead is removed to the tomb, and then it is 
the business of the “comforter” to restrain—by force, if need 
be—the bereaved ones from casting themselves upon the 
body in the hysterical grief of the Orient, assuring them 
that death is the common fate of all, and exhorting them to 
submit to the will of Allah. In days succeeding the funeral 
the constant stream of “comforters” is kept up, to prevent 
the mourners from indulging in solitary grief; and the en- 
tertainment of these guests is the duty that engages most of 
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the time and attention of the sorrow-stricken. It would, 
however, be a mistake to suppose this visitation unwelcome; 
on the contrary, it is regarded as a token of high esteem to be 
surrounded by multitudes on these occasions, Those whom 
few or none should come to “comfort” in such circumstances 
would think themselves forsaken and despised of men, and 
under some frown of God. 

“Sue GorrH To THE GRAVE TO WEEP THERE.”—It was 
said of old that the very height of mourning was not until 
the third day. The spirit of the dead was supposed to hover 
around disconsolately, yet not without some gleam of hope 
that it might yet again enter the body; but when, on the 
third day, the fashion of the countenance was changed, it fled 
in horror and despair, leaving the body to its fate. There 
were tales of men supposed to be dead, who, within that 
period, had revived and lived long. But, the third day 
passed, lamentation was no longer controlled by any, even the 
most shadowy, hope, and the grave was surrounded by sad 
bands of weeping mourners. The traveler passing near to 
Moslem burying-grounds in the East may often hear soft 
strains of melancholy music, interrupted anon by bursts of 
passionate weeping. For many days after the funeral the 
women come, and, sitting round the grave, stimulate each 
other’s grief by sad gongs and moving speech. The tombs of 
young men, the promise of whose life has been cut off, are 
especially the scenes of such lamentation. The newspapers 
reported that, during a recent visit to Algiers, the Empress 
of Austria was wont to view with interest such scenes in the 
graveyards there. 

“Ir was A CAvE, AND A Stone Lay upon 1tT.’”—By a 
number of steps -you descend to the vault now pointed out, 
in the village of Bethany, as the tomb of Lazarus. If the 
place ever was used as a tomb, which may be doubted, it 
could hardly have been that of Lazarus, which must cer- 
tainly have been outside the village. As you go by the car- 
riage road from Jerusalem to Bethany, in a piece of rocky 
ground to the right, just before reaching the village, there 
are numerous rock-hewn tombs. Their presence might not 
be suspected, looking from the road. My attention was 
drawn to them by the Rev. Mr. Jamal, of Jerusalem, who 
believes that here may have been the scene of the last great 
miracle. The position would perfectly agree with the re- 
quirements of the narrative. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 
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Blackboard Hints 





WE CAN BELIEVE IN JESUS 


IN RUDGERY. 
SPITE ISTRESS. 
OF OUBTING ONES. 
EATH. 





JESUS SAYS UNTO ME, 
I AM THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 











UFFERED. 


JESUS \ ne atiles 


AYES. 








Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


“‘ What a friend we have in Jesus,” 

“* One there is above all others.” 

“The great Physician now is near.” 

“ We shall sleep, but not forever.” 

“Through the valley of the shadow I must go.” 
“ T must walk through the valley.” 

** On the resurrection morning.” 

“ Jesus, Saviour, pilot me.” 


RSA» 
Question Hints 


By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 
OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. Lazarus SteEPs (John 11: 1-29).—Who were Mary, 
Martha, and Lazarus? Where was Bethany? Where was 
Christ when the news of Lazarus’s death reached him? (John 
10: 40.) Why was Christ summoned? What helpful lesson 
do you learn from his not going at once? Why did Christ 
speak of Lazarus at first as being atlecy? When Martha 
met him, what magnificent assurance did he give her? (John 
11:25.) What did he mean? 

2. Ir Tuou Hanpst peen Here (vs. 30-32).— Why did not 
Jesus go to Mary’s house? What Eastern burial customs are 
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hinted at in this lesson? What do the different ways in 
which Mary and Martha met Jesus show about their charac- 
ters? (vs. 20, 21, 32.). Why is it foolish for us, as for Mary, 
to ascribe any misfortune to C.:rist’s absence, or lack of in- 
terest? : 

3. Jesus Warr (vs. 33-37).—-Why was Christ “ moved 
with indignation in the spirit”? (margin, Revised Version.) 
What other side of his character is shown by his weeping? 
What was the one source of both the weeping and the indig- 
nation? What do you think the best proof that “God is 
love”? God could banish sorrow and death from the world; 
why does-he not? 

4, TaKkE AWay THE Stonz (vs. 38-42).— Why did Christ, 
both before and after the miracle, give the spectators some- 
thing to do in connection with it? Why does the showing of 
God's glory depend so often on our faith? How did Christ’s 
miracle glorify God? Why were Christ’s prayers always 
answered? What does verse 42 show regarding the purpose 
for which largely this miracle was worked ? 

5. Lazarus, Come Forts (vs. 43-45).—What makes this 
the greatest of Christ’s recorded miracles? What does it 
prove about Christ? What sort of life do you imagine 
Lazarus to have Jed after his restoration? What was the 
effect of the miracle on the Jews? What should be its effect 
on us? 

For the Superintendent 

1. What three dear friends of Jesus lived in Bethany? 
2..What happened to one of them? 3. Why did not Jesus 
go at once when he was sent for? 4. What great miracle 
did he work when he came? 5. What did that miracle 
show about Christ? 6. How should the study of this lesson 
help us? 

Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. Why did Mary and Martha go out to meet Jesus? 2. 
Who are described as weeping? 3. Why did Jesus allow 
Lazarus to die? 4, What occurred at the grave? 5. What 
effect had ¢his miracle on those who saw it? 

4a These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine, They 
occupy @ full page opposite the lesson, and blank space is allowed 
on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen copy 
to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Lesson Summary 


* 
HERE is comfort for us all in this lesson. Jesus here 
shows himself as in tender sympathy with those who 
are mourners, and as able to help them to the uttermost. He 
is the Resurrection and the Life; and death itself has no 
power over those who trust themselves to his love, 

How many there are who just now are feeling the need of 
such comfort and hope as this lesson brings! They are in 
sorrow. It is no small matter to be able to realize that Jesus 
feels with and for them; that he has wept on an occasion 
like that which tries their hearts, and that he does not won- 
der that they also weep. And better than this is the con- 
sciousness that death does not put our dear ones beyond his 
reach; that his voice could call them back to life if it were 
best that they should again be here; that his love follows 
them where they are; and that his life is to be their life even 
while they are parted from us for a season. 

The dead in Christ shall rise, the living in Christ shall 
never be vanquished by death, and those who mourn shall be 


comforted. 
—.. 


Added Points 

Jesus is never beyond hearing, even though he may be 
beyond sight. He is always near enough to hear our prayer, 
and to have a living interest in our interests, 

It is well to try to comfort those who mourn, when we 
cannot do more than this. Sympathy is help in time of 
sorrow. 

The -grave of a dear one is a sacred place to a mourner. 
Tts associations are precious to the stricken heart. Our best 
nature prompts us to honor a dear one’s resting- place. 

Our troubles have not come because Jesus was ignorant of 
our needs, or unwilling to help us. Let us have no doubt on 
this point. 

Jesus does love us, and love our dear ones. If we watch 
his course, we shall be sure of this. 

We ought to have hope for the future in the darkest 
present hour. The words of Jesus are spoken to inspire our 
hope. 

It is our privilege to gain encouragement from the words 
and ways of Jesus. He is our inspiration in this life, as well 
as our Saviour for always. 

The dead shall hear the words of Jesus, and those who 
love him will obey his call. 

We ought to believe in Jesus, in view of what we have 
seen of his power. We know of greater things done by him 
thao the bringing of one dead man to life. 
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A Winter Entertainment for the 
Primary Class 


Be gst superintendent of Calvary Presbyterian Sunday- 

school, Buffalo, New York, Mr. Marc W. Com- 
stock, speaks with enthusiasm and with experience of 
the “ Primary-Class Sleigh-Ride ” as another legitimate 
way of interesting the scholars through innocent en- 
tertainments or amusements, and as having an advan- 
tage—for those who advocate picnics—over the summer 
picnic, in which the attendance of children is more 
dependent upon the often impossible attendance of par- 
ents. In the picnic, the children are scattered about 
the picnic grounds; in the sleigh-ride they are kept 
together from first to last, and a few teachers can care 
for all. Replying to a query, he writes: 

“The idea occurred to me in 1893, though doubtless 
the same thing has been done elsewhere. . . . The sleigh- 
ride is something they can all enjoy, and yet does not 
necessitate a guardian for every child. Our first sleigh- 
ride was held February 11, 1893, and proved such a suc- 
cess that we repeated it February 17, last year, and shall 
have another now in a few days,—about the middle of 
February. 

“I will describe last year’s affair for you. I had two 
four-horse band-sleighs, holding about forty each, at the 
church, Saturday afternoon at two o’clock. The chil- 
dren had been sent special invitation cards. 
primary-class membership of less than a hundred we 
were obliged to find ro@tm in the sleighs for eighty-five, 
not counting teachers and one or two friends. So far as 
I could learn, every child:who was not sick in bed or out 
of the city wason hand, After a jolly ride of a couple 
of hours, during which the children showed a surprising 
knowledge of both sacred and secular music, we returned 
to the church, where the ladies served hot chocolate and 
cake, and the good time was continued. Many of the 
parents brought the children to the church, and called 
for them again. The others were sent home about five 
o’clock. 

“Nothing that we have ever done for the younger 
children has been so much appreciated. It has helped to 
attach them strongly to the school, and many, even of the 
younger members, have done splendid work in bring- 
ing new scholars into the school. We have made the 
‘ Primary-Class Sleigh-Ride’ an annual custom.” 

Last year’s invitation, sent to the children, was attrac- 
tively printed on stiff cardboard, and.worded as follows : 





The snow came just in season. 


Now, all aboard for our 
SLEIGH-RIDE! 


Two sleighs this year, and a better time than ever 
in store for every member of the 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT | 
OF 
CALVARY PRESBYTERIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 





Be at the church at two o’clock 
Next Saturday afternoon, February 17, 1894, 
and don’t keep us waiting! 











It may be added that the children of this’school give 
as well as get cards of invitation. A form has been pre- 
pared, “ primarily to interest strangers and new comers.” 
On one side of the card is a picture of the church, with 
its name and location mentioned. On the other side, 
printed in two colors, is a detailed account of each de- 
partment in the Sunday-school, with any special features 
of interest, a reference to the library and the orchestra, 
and closing with this word : 


OUR DESIRE 


Is to have among our members every young man and 
woman, and every boy and girl who lives within convenient 
reach of Calvary Church, and who does not attend church 
elsewhere regularly. Will you not allow us to find a place 
for you in one of the various classes of the school ? 

Names and addresses of persons not attending other 
churches regularly will be received gladly by either of the 
following officers of the school : 

Superintendent, Mz. Marc W. Comstock, No. 11 Allen 
Strect. 

Secretary, Mk. Groncr Davipson, No. 64 Johnson’s 
Park. 

Ox tuere cards Mr. Comstock says: “ They are given 
to the children to use among their frieads. They cer- 
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tainly do good, and I hear of them in most unexpected 
ways. We used them also last fall in a house-to-house 
canvass of certain districts, which resulted in the bring- 
ing in of several new members.” 

















New Bible Concordances.* 


A GOOD concordance is indispensable to the student 
of Scripture. No close knowledge of details can 
be gathered without its use, It is a tool of one method of 
study which the skilful and ambitious student, or the 
earnest pastor, finds increasingly productive in propor- 
tion to its use, It is a tool, however, which needs to be 
as good as possible in order not to be almost valueless. 
And, keeping up the illustration, it is a tool which im- 
proves by handling, and cannot be made in any one form 
to suit all kinds of people. When one is about to pur- 
chase a concordance, it will be wise for him to lay more 
stress on the question of what he wants it for, than on the 
questions of price and size. This is the more necessary 
because concordances differ considerably among them- 
selves, in accordance with the principles which guide the 
arrangement and classification of their material. 

Two recent concordances are quite different from each 
other, because they are prepared from different stand- 
points. Dr. Strong’s concordance purports to be the 
most complete verbal index to the Scriptures ever made, 
It aims to become the standard work of reference because 
of its exhaustiveness and exactness. It is no enlarged 
or improved edition of some other man’s work, but 
claims to be an absolutely first-hand production. It is 
more than an index to the expressions and words in the 
Authorized Version ; for, by a clever system of numerical 
references to the Hebrew and Greek dictionaries bound up 
with the main concordance, the student can determine at 
a glance how many different Hebrew or Greek words are 
represented by any one word in the English. It is not 
merely a concordance to the Authorized Version, for a 
special appendix tabulates all variations of the Re- 
vised Version from it. The quotations are arranged in 
the strict biblical order, so that at a glance one can as- 
certain the number of times a certain expression occurs 
in ‘any book or any portion of the Bible. Lastly, the 
ample size and generous plan of the volume admit of a 
liberal quotation with each reference. One is bound to 
agree with the author, therefore, when he claims that 
for simplicity of arrangement, correctness of citation, 
convenience of reference, and completeness, his work is 
unsurpassed by any other. It includes the best features 
of the various well-known concordances, with the sole 
drawback of bulkiness. ° 

Walker’s concordance has been compiled on a different 
principle. It claims to be comprehensive, so far as re- 
lates to the distinct purposes to be subserved by a con- 
cordance. But the qualities on which it rests its claim 
upon the public are compactness, convenience, and ac- 
curacy, The author studied the needs of the average 
man or woman. He included fifty thousand more refer- 
ences than Cruden, and yet did not aim to include use- 
less references. To make a serviceable, trustworthy, 
handy volume, was the object aimed at and well attained. 

In actual use, both of these concordances are satisfac- 
tory. Each is considerably better than its predecessors, 
and will probably supplant them in popular use. The 
two cannot bejustly compared, for each will appeal to its 
own constituency. Strong’s labors under the disadvan- 
tage of being as large as a Webster’s unabridged, expen- 
sive, and unhandy because of its encyclopedic character, 
Walker’s is compact, cheap, and sufficient for ordinary 
uses. The pastor or preacher or student who cares to 
appreciate the distinctions of the Hebrew and Greek, and 
who wishes to get at all the facts, will find the larger 
concordance giving him what he needs; the reader and 
student of the English Bible alone will find the Walker 
concordance a good investment, 

By way of friendly criticism, it may be said that the 
mania for completeness lays Dr. Strong open to the 
charge of introducing much practically needless matter. 
Nearly a hundred and twenty pages are packed with 
eighteen columns each of references to all the occur- 
rences of such words as “an,” “and,” “that,” “of” ° 

* The Exhaustive Concordance of the Bible, in the Authorized and 


Revised Versions; with Dictionaries of the Greek and Hebrew 


Words, B James 8t 8.T.D., LL.D. 4t 1809, 
r—_—. y rf rong, 0, PP. New York : 


Walker's Com hensive Copecefanes : Based th t 
by are ae on the Authorized 


Version. Walker. cm cloth xxv, 922. 
Boston : echo! and Publishing Society. $2 
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“his,” “ for,” and forty others of equal 
unimportance. One fails to appreciate the 
need of this detail. No one but a stardy 
advocate of the letter of the biblical text 
would ever have thought of doing it. 

When all possible has been said, it re- 
mains true that the Bible reading and 
studying public are greatly indebted to 
the patient, laborious toil which has pro- 
duced these two works of reference. The 
work has been well done. They are al- 
ready receiving popular recognition, and 
are probably destined to become the stan- 
dards in their respective domains. 


C3 


Luther as Spiritual Adviser. [By] August Nebe, 
Doctor of Theology, Professor, [and] Pastor. 
Translated by Charles A. Hay, D.D., [and] 
Charles E. Hay, A.M. (12mo, pp. 242. 
Philadelphia : utheran Publication So- 
ciety. $1.) 

It is pleasant to find Dr. Nebe’s book 
in an English rendering by Dr. Hay and 
his son. It gives us Luther on a side of 
which American readers generally know 
little or nothing, but which is very notable. 
The great reformer, controversialist, trans- 
lator, and hymnodist, was also busied all 
his life with the spiritual wants of the 
little handful of Christian people who 
gathered to hear his preaching in Wittem- 
berg. For them he wrote treatise after 
treatise of practical edification. He visited 
the sick, prayed with the dying, comforted 
the despairing and sorrowful, upheld the 
tempted, catechized the young,and worked 
for all as though he had no other work to 
do, It is this gracious side that is here 
presented, mostly in the rendering of his 
own words into good, clear English. 
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Literary Notes and News 


Stenographic reports of 
lectures delivered atthe 
Moody Bible Institute 
are issued by H. E. Merrill, 80 Institute 
Place, Chicago. The lectures, covering a 
great variety of subjects in Bible study, 
are printed on detached pages, thus ren- 
dering it possible to insert any particular 
page of a lecture inside the Bible, where 
she notes refer to a given passage. A 
catalog of the lectures will be sent on ap- 
plication to their publisher. 


» BUSINESS { 
ieuci went. 
For a few weeks only, the statement of cir- 
culation will be omitted. At this season of the 
year, when so many subscriptions expire, it is 
impossible to state accurately, at the time of 
going th press, what number of copies will 
be required. .Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is 80 cents per line for one or more 
dnsertions, with discount of 10 per cent on an 
advance order of 1,000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year, An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
wniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such 
a position in the paper, regularly, as he may 
choose, 30 far as it will not conflict with earlier 
contracts with other advertisers, nor with the 
Publishers’ idea of the general make-up of the 
advertising pages. All advertising, however, 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. For Terms of Sub- 
* gseription, see fourteenth page. 


Moody Bible 
Institate Lectures 











“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are un- 
rivaled for relieving coughs, hoarseness, and 
all throat troubles. Sold only in boxes, 





SPECIAL 1 . NOTICES — 


The Marquette Bulldin . corner Dearborn 
= Adams Streets, Chicago, wi 1 soon show an ex- 
e of Ceramic Mosaic floors throughout the 
building. which is sure to supersede all other ma- 
oe for Mosaics, and can be supniied by the 
Chicago Interior Decorating Co., 149and 150 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. Send for Catalog. 
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Among the alien lan- 
guages spoken in the 
United States, one does not generally in- 
clude the Irish. Yet it is said that in the 
city of Philadelphia, which has fewer 
Irish Celts in its population than some 
others, there are forty thousand people 
who know Irish enough to converse in it, 
and that it is the vernacular speech of a 
great part of them, There is at least one 
school which meets weekly to teach the 
language to those who wish to acquire it. 
Similar schools are found in every leading 
city of America, and owe their existence 
mainly to the zeal of Mr. Thomas Rus- 


The Irish Language 





sell, an Irish Protestant nationalist... In 
Ireland itself, as in the Scottish High- 
lands, the British government aims at ex- 
tirpating the language by its school policy. 
In both countries the children are con- 
strained, by a compulsory education law, 
to attend schools in which instruction is 
given only in English. It is said that 
many of them acquire the sounds of the 
English letters and words, and even com- 
mit their text-books to memory, without 
acquiring the sense of a single word, while 
others make out very little indeed. The 
Roman Catholic Church in Ireland co- 
operates with this policy by allowing 





- Wol. 37, No. 7 


preaching in Irish to fall into nearly utter 
disuse, even in parishes where only Irish is 
spoken. Archbishop MacHale, who ren- 
dered Homer into Irish, was a marked ex- 
ception to this indifference. In Germany, 
Trish has been closely studied, especially 
in the glosses written on the margins of 
the Latin manuscripts by the Irish monks 
of St, Gall and other monasteries in the 
early Middle Ages: From these, Zeuss, 
Zimmern, Windisch, and others, have re- 
covered the grammar of the language in 
its earliest recorded form. Irish literature 
is, perhaps, the oldest of any produced by 
a Celtic people. 
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MR. DE KOVEN’S NEW SONG 


One of the sweetest and most melodious songs ever written by 
‘the composer of “ Robin Hood.” 
with “Oh; Promise Me.” 


See TT TT Tr 
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“The JOURNAL'S music is unexcelled.’’—THe PHILADELPHIA TIMES. 


One Dollar for an Entire Vear 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


Two musical experts rank it 
It is called “Love’s Roses,” 
full piano accompaniment and words are in the February issue of 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


The Correct Way to Play the Piano, by Thomas a’ Becket, is 


also in the February Journat. 


A Beautiful Devotional Song in March issue. 
The Care of a Contralto Voice, by Jessie Bartlett Davis, in April. 


and the 
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Westminster Question Leaf 


A new help to promote home 
study of the lesson. 


Westminster Quarterlies 


Three grades. The best and the cheapest. 


Weiltieiner Leese Card 


For the youngest scholars. 


The Bt 
Westminster Teacher 
The most popular periodical of its class. 
Presbyterian Board of 
Publication & S. S. Work, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BIBLE 


INSTITUTE 
‘LECTURES 


Address, 


H. E. MERRILL, $3 fietitate Pr. 


Stenographic Reports 





Published in leafiet form for 
Bible students. Fresh lec- 
tures constantly being issued. 
You can arrange to receive 
them regularly at small expense. Send 4 cents in 
stamps for sample lecture and full particulars. 


CHICAGO. 





‘GENUINE OXFORD ’’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
and Illustrations. 


The Most Cometete Biblical 
Com my Sed the Nine- 





Century. 
Containing man: 
not foun ther 


new features 
im other Teachers’ 
Bibles. satption from $1.50 to 
$20.00. Catalog. 


Thomas Nelson & Sons, 33 East 17th St..N.Y. 





King’s Daughters 
and Christian Endeavorers 


~ In raising money for your work try our little. . 
receipt book. 30 choice candies for 25 cents. 





Crescent Co., Bethlehem, Pa. |* 
Kindergarten Sewing Cards 


For the International as 8. lessons, pronteet er 


‘WILzurR F. CraFts. 


3c. per year. Ward % Dratsmond fit 711 








al aod mee 3 ABTS catata inat 
‘Saul aT Tarsus, Patti, swell eaowa Boe 


lish composer. 


'Two Hours Pehodos. for. Violinists, 
First 20 Lessons for Violin Playing. 


Two aor ly valuable works for Violin students 
e eminent Ye Leandro 


prepared 


lsihews Graded Materials el2t Ste 


By W. 6. B. Mathews. 
‘ > of two two grace By 


: for | Prima 


a oma * of 


‘The | a 5 igh School ideal 2° 


patee | a music qroerely 
Price, 75 centa. 


Complete Ma Mandolin Instructor 


before the oeGtic. Pa Paces 
THE JOnMmw Sar ER ORE. oo. 
: Otncinnatl, 


ay 


<= 


wl. 1 i 
each $1.00 per 


work of its kind 


lished in four vol- 
and 2 are 


Fy Shook, Par Part 3 


Paited by A. vf 
Socially’ suited 


now 


to 





THE GOSPEL CHOIR 


By Sank 


No. 2 


CGRANAHAN, and STEBBINS, 
Containing mine — anthems, 
sacred songs, and choruses, by the au 


ors. 


Will be issued oye tay 25. 


Price, paper covers, 86 cts. pe a; 
$3.60 per dozen; board covers, are per dozen; 


cloth, $6.00 per dozen, by express, not p 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co., 


76E. oth St., N.Y. 215 Wabash Ave., 


Chicago. 


duets, 





NOW READY 


PRAISE HYMNS 


Compiled b: 


Lewis F. Lin 
Bample mailed, 35 cents ; 


Also a New Book for ee andi 
DEW DROPS 


E. Hewitt, Jno. R. dao all pritnaty J. Kirkpatrick. 


By E. 
Should be in the han 


Sample copy, by mail, hess cents; 


J. J. HOOD 40 W: Madison St. 


Phila., Pa. 
10% Arch St. 


mr Jas. a. Clemmer. 
at store. 





50 Evangelists Use 
*“* BEST HYMNS ” 


Latest book out, 150 hymns, works ants music. 


Manilla cover, "15e. each ; $1.50 


per 100. Board 
doz. ; 


cover, 25e. eac 


r ga.56 per 
; $20 per 100. Send 10c. for sample copy. 


Evangelical Publishing Co. 
Lakeside Building, Chicago. 


; $10 








IUMPHAL 
vi fine. Send $i for 
NEW SONG. 
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Health is a Bubble. 






Be Satisfied with nothing but the genuine “ Aitcocx’s.” 


ALLCOCK’S CORN SHIELDS 
ALLCOCK’S BUNION SHIELDS 





Prick it with a needle, or a cold 
draft of air, and it vanishes, There 
The bub- 
health 


is this difference, however. 
ble once gone never returns ; 
does. An 


Alicock’s 


Porous Plaster 


acts like a magician’s wand, calling 
into being health and strength which, 
it seemed, had left forever. What- 
ever part of the body needs it, finds it 
a relief for stiffness, soreness, strain, 
sprain, congestion of every kind. 


Be not deceived by misrepresentations. 


Have no equal as a relief for 
corns and bunions. 














CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 








16 Beekman 8t., New York; 50 Bromfie 


The Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 


eral en 


WONDERFUL MONEY EARNERS fr 


and other em. Views for illustrating lessons, lecteses.cermone.s ped! for i ee 
nmentsat home or in public. Send for ca’ 
St., Boston; 189 LaSalle St., Chicago; 1140 Mar 





and STEREOPTICONS, oil, Hme, or’ electric light 


nand 
ions 


tbe, -LeuTece. 








Church, Lodge, | gynts(iy 


ee ORGANS-The Lyon 
& Healy Church Organs 
nn “i t remarkable value. 

{/ (NNN rices from $300 for a good 
a IW is ent of fine tone, suit- 
for a small church, up- 

™s Ing ilo -— _ my For $075 an instro- 







ment + ont, wer,contain- 

O09 speak notes, two 
manuals and pedals. Only church organ of the 
size having poumatc pistons, ¥ stop- 
pe rere and ~+ de of standard measurements 









‘PULPIT FURNITURE. |£ 


A.B. &B. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. fe 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


o Onllegs of Organists, London, 
pied py tn leading organists everywhere. 
guaran for five years. Sketches, speci- 
ications and prices promptly furnished on appli- 
Pvies: 1 ayments may be arranged. 

LYON & HEALY, 38 E. Adams St., CHICAGO 








Lonae| Stamped Stecl Ceilings 


* Decorative, Durable, and Best for 





STEREOPTICONS 
MAGIC LANTERNS AND 


OGUE 
{Maen CISCENTRE ST. 


ESSORIE‘ 


ro CHAS BESELEI 


END FOR ¢ 


ATAI 


NEW YORK. 


Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N. Y. 





BANNERS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
gd oe ae OTL ae 


C. A. HART & CO., 133 N. Third St., Phils., Pa. 








THE, GREAT CHURCH HIGHT 


p.FRINK, S311 Pearl! Bum New ew Work. 





‘WALTER BAI BAKER & CO, 








Bell Foundry 


eee a 


"PU RE, IRE, HIGH ORA GRADE. 


Ke tis AND CHOCOLATES 


Pp, On this Continent, have received 










Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 











Nn Europe and America. 
lies or other Chem! 3 ATS 


one cent a cup. 






SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 











THE OTOPHONE 
Makes the Deaf Hear. 
A new device to aid the deaf. 
Constructed on strictly scien- 


rinciples. Send for de- 
a Intelligent 


ti — 
agente w 


E.B.MEYROWITZ, Optician 


High-grade Ss he Ear, Kone, 


104 E. 234 St., New York. 





_ WALTER BAKER & 00. DORCHESTER, MASS. 









HOW ARE YOUR 


China Closets ? 











take 





a tree same way 
with corns. wf vy Salve re- 
eves the toe corn every time. 
Price, 15 cents. GIANT CHEMI 
CAL ‘COMPANY, Phila., Pa. 


‘Don’t Cut Them! 


It’s dangerous—if you havea cern, 
Trimming 


it out by the roots. 
makes it 





















is in writing. 
_- SAY them 
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LADIES!!! 





Frederic W. Root, 


a aPon one ben antierty on Voice Culture in the 


sow 


TO TRAIN 
beginning jn the February issue of 


The Musical Messenger. 
=~ erties will furnish new ideas, thor- 
oughly practical 
oppo 1f-cult has 
enir babes been Poy ow My public. 
Subscription price, $1.00 per year. 


Fillmore Bros, Publishers, 


Bible House, New York. Sixth St., Cincinnati. 


The Musical Messenger is a live musical 

‘ monthly containing the musical news, orig- 

inal articles, and new sheet music for piano, 
organ and voice. 


CARMINA FOR 
SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


By mevs Lewis W. Mudge, D.D., fe wee of Car- 

mina Sanctorum, and Rev. A rt B. Ture 
ner, of Hampton (Va.) Institu =~ 

293 hymns, with tunes. Price, cloth, 50 cents. 

For examination, ae cts. per or copy. For introduction, 


t and siamaites ~ ayaa, tunes, binding, 
ents pe and fully up to date in every particular, 
Don’ i) to secure copy. 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., Publishers 
g6 East 10th St. (near Broadway), N. Y 


Sunday-School Musical Quarterly 
Baster Bond b conte for a. or 8 cents ra 
ples of 1895 and 1894 Easter numbers ; or, per 100, 
FarIngerx & ROLISON 


EASTE 


MUSIC. Send 16 cents 
for four specimen copies, 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM ge. ie 
122 Nassau Street. lew York. 


“Golden Grain, No. 1,’’ as a successful Sab- 

bath-school song book leads all others, It is not 

a_i’ up of old songs _~ anan books. Over 80 
ie copy , 20 cents. 

a A BEIRLY, Av Author. and a Puvlisbee, ‘Chicago, Til. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR BOOK AGENTS 
orld 























Sees et 4 


ORDERS IN 33 ro 


“10 orders out of every 12 calls.” “5 to $10 





80 ore " Terms free. 
Pook andoutae, 30 cts, JAMES H, EARL&, Pub. , Boston, 


WILL $1200 MEET YOUR WANTS? 


If so, you can make $1200 to $2000 this year work 
for us. Ladies can as as well as gent lezen ng 
8. I. BELL & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
made easy by ladies or tlemen 
$100 taking ondeseir Our Book, 


per month Quick seller. No experience ne- 
postage. Brsie Hover, 1 ‘Norn tk Bt. Phila, 


SHEE Delicate Cake 


eae Men ene 






















greasing. 10 round, 
i Oy ntl sot Pree 
Agents W aated. Mfg. Co., Tf it., Bath, K.T. 








Are You 


a business man who reads this 
paper to help you in your Sun- 
day work? If so, you know 
how good it is for that pur- 
pose. 

Have you ever tried how 
helpful it can be in your week- 
days’ work? , 


If You Are 


an advertiser, we think it will 
profit you to know the adver- 
tising value of this paper. We 
shall be glad to discuss the 
question with you. Write to 


The Religious Press Association, 
1200 Chestnut mi, PRenaiyite. 





i. ordering goods, or in mabing in’ 
quiry concerning anything advertised in 
this paper, you will oblige the publishers, 
as well as the advertiser, by stating that 
you saw the advertisement in The Sun 














day School Times. 
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Che Sunday School Cimes 


Philadelphia, February 16, 1895. 
Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter,”’ 


For a few weeks only, the statement of circulation 
will be omitted, At this season of the year, when so 
many subscriptions expire, it is impossible to state 
accurately, at the time of going to press, what num- 
ber of Copies wit be required, 








Terms of Subscription. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates. for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage : 


ONE COPY, ONG YOAT,.....cercsssnecvvecsrssesesvsenseresees $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5.00 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance, 
SCHOOL CLUBS. 


Any school or aay set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied w fin as mony copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates : 

‘or any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 00 each. 

Por five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one yon only, and no — can be written or 
printed on the separate pape 

Pirhe pe pepers for a club may be ordered sent yoy 
to indivi I addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

@ to one address, at fifty cents each, when so 


e papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the hersofa 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
The Washing of the Feet 


gets to be a weighty matter, in these 
days when colored stockings will 

shed their colors. Pearline does this 
work beautifully. 

It’s not only thoroughly effective, 
but it’s healthy. Doctors recommend 
( ~. Pearline as a soak 
( for rheumatism. — 

r ) Try it in the.bath. 
~) It will give you a 
new idea of cleanli- 


ness. Bathing with 
Pearline is a perfect ° 
luxury. 
Peddlers and some pans grocers will tell 
Beware ii scm smi oe 
earline is peal 
_“you an imitation, be honest—send it bac. 432 JAMES » New York 








school get their mail matter from one t-office, and 
sohees n the same school get theirs from another, 
cere will be sent accordingly. This applies to 
age clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent 
pack hay Vey yx may be divi ed 
five or more copies each, if desired, 
PERE ¢ COPIES. One free paid additional, will be 
sliowed for every ten contest an her de aclubofeither 
Character. The free coptes for by. 
well be sent separately, but will be 


into smaller 


4. lubs cannot 
cluded in the 


Parddltio ng may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of (he yearlyéolub rate. 

ools that are open during only a portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
lym is mailed, separate) We at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from @ package to a separate address at the rate of 
one cent per week for the unexpired time of the sub- 
ption, when it has over six months torun. When 
it has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
Hy twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
ae club subscriber intends to change hisor her 
adatoms ‘ora few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, fae long as desired, at the rate of three cents 
wee 


per 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be Careful to name, not onl the p post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also thie one to 
woe it has been sent. All addresses should include 


fa Pa cluk gobectistion is renewed oe some other 
geek person will o oblige the publisher by stating tb 
Dw: niga e aes ng 
a person scribes for takes 


the place of the one 
werina' 


will not be seit to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, u 
for a club will invar 


nless by special 
therefore of the laa on, Renewals snoula 
early 
Enongh copies of an 7 one teste of the per to e 
able il’ the teagners of a school to examine ne it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


The 
ly be Glesobtinned at at 
erefore be made 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunda Reboot Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following =. <n" include eae ah : 


copy, one y shillings. 
ee more nies, one year, $ shillings each. 


ministers and missionaries, 
one or more copies, 6 shillings each, 
‘To secure the above rates for two or morecoples, the 
joe pers must be ordered at one time, and they wil! be 
either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
cues Fo on to one aoe, whichever may be preferred 
subscri 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
Paternoster Row, Lcndon, E.C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


Pabecribvers 
JOHN D, WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P. 0. Box 1550. 














































































































Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 





Scott & Bowne, N.Y. All druggists. 50c. and $1. 





Delicate, Dainty, Lovely 


SWEET 
PEAS 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the cream of Cod Liver Oil, with 
Hypophosphites, is for 














O rats of the Newest 1 O 
- Coughs, 2Q tarsesfowering sori OC. 
Colds, to ether with our handsome and ‘original 
Sore Throat, TALOGUE. Send at once. 
_treachitie, iehiton & Stokes, 
ngs. 217 and 21 
c Lungs, nant 22. Philadelphia. 
Loss of Flesh, 
Emaciation, 
Weak Babies, SEEDS FRE 





Growing Children, 
Poor Mothers’ Milk, 
Scrofula, 
Anemia ; 
in fact, for all conditions calling 
fora quick and effective mourish- 
ment, Send ‘for Pamphlet. FREE. 


YSSRTABES GARDEN. 8 Grand Sorts. 




















We have great satisfaction in being the first to offer something really new—DOUBLE 
FLOWERING SWEET PEAS. The varieties, 3 in number, are of incomparable beauty. One 
is a superb blush pink suffused with deep rose; another is as white as the driven snow; 
while the third is a gorgeous shade of crimson rose. 

The flowers are unusually large in size and the effect of the extra number of petals, all of 
which are gracefully curved and daintily frilled, is to reflect tinted and varying shades into 
the depths of the flower, intensifying the brilliancy of the already rich colorings and giving 
them a much more massive appearance than the single varieties. The fascinating contrasts 
and ever changing colors are enhanced by their delicious fragrance, and as they remain 
fresh after cutting for a longer period, they are destined to outrival the single varieties which 
are now fashion’s floral favorites. 

» All the flowers will not comedouble. Usually half the Sowers on 8 
stem are double and the other half are single; sometimes stems 
bear only singles, and other stems bear all doubles. 















ian Price 25 cents per packet 
desert si a, * (3 sorts in mixture). 






this new floral beauty will 
be found in our 1895 
we ERYTHING 





you will find it at 
engravings 


and 8 in fact the most superb publication of its kind ever issued. 


PEAS and get for pothin Sea mes rey pouset baer 



















“ God is a Spirit” 


[The Rev. John Reid, M.A., in FhoRentay Magnsine.} 


DO not see thee, yet when eve’s last sigh 
Is breathed o’er vale and hill, 
And darkness slowly deepens in the sky, 
And all the world is still, 
Thy vision, dawning on my inward sight, 
Fills all my soul with light. 
I do not hear thee speak, yet in the hour 
When worldly thoughts arise, 
And 0’ ae ase soul those brooding shadows 


That ‘hide thee from mine eyes, 

A still small voice, too faint for mortal ear, 

“Tells me that thou art near. 

I cannot touch the band that ruleth heaven, 
Yet in this vale of tears, 

When hope lies shattered, and my soul is 

riven 

With desolating fears, 

I need but ask for comfort and for grace, 

To feel thy warm embrace. 

Light of my soul, sweet Counsellor and wise, 

riend in adversity ! 

Within my heart can brighter hope arise 
Than to abide with thee! 

Oh, lead me to thy home of iove and rest, 

And make me truly blest!) 


C3 


Building Up Better Than 
Breaking Down 


[From a Sermon by the Rev. Dr. Russell H. Conwell, 
reported in The Temple Magazine. } 


OOK at the difference between Christ 

and Satan, as represented in the 
Bible and as we ’ personify it in our lives. 
Christ and Satan. Christ destroys, and 
Satan also destroys. But there is this dif- 
ference between them: Christ destroys 
the old building to Jay a foundation for a 
better one; Satan destroys the old build- 
ing to leave nothing but,the ruins and 
ashes as a ghastly monument to wrong. 
Christ burns your house, but he burns it 
as the fire department did a house I once 
saw destroyed in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
when they set thé house on fire to stop 
the progress of a conflagration. After the 
fire was over, the city gave the owner of 
the house a far better house than the one 
he had lost, in order to make up for the 
trouble. They made a return which was 
better than that which they took for the 
public benefit. 

In that same city of Minneapolis I had 
occasion to defend a man in court—and I 
have been ashamed of it ever since—who 
set a neighbor’s house on fire out of mere 
spite. 

yr went up to New Haven the other day, 
and thought I would go up to the old 
grounds of the college, as I had a few hours 
to spare, and see if I could find the place 
on the old fence where I used to sing, or 
thought I sang. So I went up Chapel 
Street, and looked across the Commons. 
Some men at work there interested me at 
once, for I remembered distinctly assisting 
some roguish young men to overturn a 
lamp-post which the city authorities would 
not keepclean. So we went outand pulled 
down the lamp-post. I thought, now I 
am old, I would like to see where that 
lam post stood; and Jo, these men were 
peat at the same corner! I found, 
too, that they were taking down a lamp- 
post on the same corner, in the same 
place. Oh, how the visions of the years 
rolled by me then! Where are the faces 
that gathered there that night, and where 
are the jolly boys that made fun in their 
rooms after the police had frightened them 
away? But one of them is living now; 
and, as I stood there, sad and alone, and 
thought of the good times we had had, 
and of the wi¢ked pranks which we after- 
ward regrettéd, I noticed that the men 
were setting in a new lamp-post in place 
of the old one, I stayed there until the 
old one was carted away. They carted 
one away, but they put a fine one in its 
lace, attached a strong wire and an arc 
fight, which to-night probably shines out 
there in place of the old one. I thought 
of the difference between the men who 
overturned it to put a new onein its place 
and the mischievous, wicked boys who 
overturned it with no intention of putting 
another in its place. We overturned it 
with the though:eis, mischievous pur- 
of robbing the public of light, and of 
ara all in darkness; but these men 
took down the same lamp-nost to put in 
its place a brilliant arc light. Christ 





when he tears down, tears down to build 
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up; and Satan, when he tears down, 
turows down never to rear again. . .. 

With the tongue we can down 

any person’s character, and leave nothing 
but wretchedness and ng 9 in its place. 
It is the most hideous kind of robbery. 
With the tongue you can build up and 
strengthen the character of those you love 
or those over whom you have an influence, 
and with the tongue you may break down 
a character that is evil, and build up one 
that is good. And consequently its power 
should not be underestimated. 

With the tongue we can destroy that 
which is far more valuable than anything 
represented by property,—we can destroy 
character. t of that we have read 
much, —the secular books are full of at,— 
and for that reason I will not speak fur- 
ther of it than to just hint at it, 

The human lips have the power of 
breaking down a man’s faith. They have 
the power, at certain times in the history 
of men, to overturn his.trust. That is 
robbery. It is the worst kind of robbery, 
it is hideous murder, and the spirit of it is 
full of murder. 

In the station at New Haven, as I was 
waiting for the train, I saw a family,—a 
mother With several children ,—evidently 
very poor. And the little girl, seemingly 
about three years of age, came dragging in 
a ragged old doll. . It was a disagreeable 
thing to have about the station, and the 
paint upon its face was evidently poison- 
ous to the child. The policeman at the 
station came in, and, seeing this child at 
work upon a sandwich, and not holding 
her wretched ragged, dirty doll, he caught 
up the doll, and threw it across the street 
intothesnow. I wondered what the child 
would do wher it discovered its loss, for 
that child loved that doll as much as your 
child loves the finest French doll. Pres- 
ently she turned around and missed the 
rag, and inquired where it was. Some 

erson sitting near told her that the Fe 
att had thrown it across the lot, 
because he thought it was dirty and poi- 
sonous. I sympathized with that child as 
I would with a person at a funeral, for 
that little heart felt as keenly the loas_of 
that little doll as some of us do the loss of 
dear ones. How hard the mother rine: to 
cam fort her |. But a.dear, goodold 

illustrates. this side of my thongbt, 

pairs pen finding the train was not goi 
to start fora good while, said to the child, 
“Come with me.” So they walked up 
the street together. Before my train 
started, back came the old man with the 
little girl, and in her arms was a doll that 
was larger than she. And she came in 
with a-face beaming with delight, and 
never, never since the sun began ite course, 
was there a more sweet, beautiful expres- 
sion of the coming of a bright day than in 
the countenance of that lovely little child. 
She had a beautiful doll in the place of 
the one which had been taken. 

Now I am not here to criticise the po- 
liceman, who may be angry with me for 
mentioning it in public; But he tore from 
that child a miserable doll, and put noth- 
ing in its place. I say that is inexcusable 
robbery. The other man _ represented 
Christianity in this, that while he approved 
of the taking away of the dirty old painted 
doll, he did put a better one in its place. 

If you criticise your brother you are a 
wicked, murderous person, unless you tell 
him at the same time what it is better to 
do. There are plenty of us who can criti- 
cise our friends. You can criticise your 
wife, and you have done it all the year 
round, You perhaps have not gotten up 
one morning without finding something 
you didn’t fike, and you have not been 
backward in telling your wife about it. 
You who pretend to be religious, you who 
hope to be saved, you who go to church, 
what did you put in the place of your 
criticisms? If you put nothing elsein the 
place of it, ae are serving Satan, and no 
one else. If you come home and find 
things wrong, and give your wife the 
wherewith to put something better in the 
place of it, or suggest to her a means of 
doing it, then you are a Christian indeed, 
in your actions and in your motives. 

his is the case with the tongue ever. 
Those who are so ready to criticise, to pull 
down, should be careful to put something 
in its lace. 

That is the great evil of infidelity. The 
great difficulty with the infidels who lec- 
ture through the country and attract a 
great many people just like themselves, is 
that they can criticise anybody, they can 
burn down any house, but cannot build a 
single os aameng ora singe bowls Any 
one can orey any one can draw a crowd 
by firing ox booming 4 dynamite, but 
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to be able to be helpful to mankind, that is 
another thing. . 

My friends, the tongue can often destroy 
and often mislead ; but it is our duty to 
criticise, to injure, ho man, unless we can, 
as @ consequence, help him into a higher 


livi 

Tmet a friend the other day who said, 
“T don’t believe in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and wherever I get a chance at it 
Thit it.” He said, “I believe the Roman 
Catholics are all wrong.” I asked him 
then, “‘ My brother, what are you substi- 
tuting for it?” He said, “I am not a 
member of any church, but I hate the 
Catholics.” He was not a member of any 
church, but he hated the Catholics. I do 
not believe the Roman Catholics are as 
near right on many points as the Baptists 
are, but I would not, if I could, take one 
child away from the cross, or the altar of 
the Roman Catholic Church, unless I 
could first tell him a better way to serve 
God. I would not take an idol worshiper 
away from his stone gods, I would not 
take « Buddhist from his temples, until I 
could put et better in its place. 

The purpose of Christianity is to put some- 
thing else in its place. God never puts out 
a light unless it is for the purpose of il- 
luminating a better. We should never 
destroy a man’s faith in one denomination 
without showing him clearly that there is 
another which is better. Any faith is 
better than no faith. .., 

Use your tongue always to help. Never 
use your tongue to hurt your fellow-man’s 
feelings anywhere, unless it be to build 
up a higher aopeeres of the good and 
the true, to make him a better man, and a 
more sincere lover of Jesus the Christ; 












They have to 


Try 
to sell other 
© kinds of 


Velveteen 

Skirt” 

/ Bindings. 
That's why 

they tel] 

you they are 


‘just the same as” 


°*sS. H. & V.”’ 


Samples and Booklet on ‘‘ How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt,"’ for 2c, stamp. Address 


The S. H. & M. Co., 131 Spring St., New York. 
*¢ $.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 
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Doubtful Seeds alone. The best 
are easy to get, and cost no 
more. Ask your dealer for 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


Always the best. Known 
everywhere. 


D. M. PERRY & CO., 










Cuticura 
‘Soap 


D. & C. Roses—the best and 
sweetest—on their own roots. 
How to grow and care for them ; 
all this and many valuable flower ASH AMED TO BE SEEN because of disfig- 
growing secrets are contained in uring facial humors is the eee x, 
ture. thousands who live in ignorance o 

Besides the D. & C. Roses icf | tat crs Sour ts to bo found the 

r purest, test, and most ve - 

also tells about a thousand grrr tag 


fier and beautifier in the world. For pim- 
other lovable flowers. Toevery ples, blackheads, red and @lly skin, red, rough 
flower lover who so requests, 


hands with shapeless nails, dry, thin, and fall- 
we will send /ree, this book 


ing hair, it is pains 
anda sample copy of our | sar eM Sone i king Hawerd aihondens gPortEs 
floral magazine, ** Sue- 


mvo & Curx, Corr., Sole Props., 











INCUBATORS: 

















BIG BARGAINS :2252"-2"": 


our CRAND SET of 13 Elegant Ever-blooming ROSES for only 
5O0cts. by mall, post-paid, safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 


These roses are fine joy aq Ty 4 Ss, \ A, age ne LL Semenes in 1m pots or planted om. We 











guarantec them to be as ft 
teal calor, to the old beanies tadge of Comet Pare? sovi wille, the  & Tulip Rose, 
Snowr lake. p are W bite, always tt in bloom. i A teor, rich velvety rimeon. one 
etalon very ren. peabalin Serer ot Valor. Srtee masta ane at gaa 
Hdecre + Me vllow, dushed’ Pin i, charming. Marie Guillot, pure White, tinted Lemon. 
what xou Can Buy for SO Cents. 


4 . 50 e./Sets2—20 Large Flowered Pansy Plants, . - ee. 
“sts Fracragn Caraption | tio Poke . Seinds, So = ** 43—15 Coleus, will make a bright bed, . 
ely Flowerin Begonita, il alls sorts “ 44—12 Double and SingleFuchsies,all shige e 

> yous Goren "es, all colors and kinds, . 50 o “ 6 Choice « Hardy Shrubs, 6 Be. 
** 38—15 Choice Prize Chry mcbemume, \ $0 Ol « 80 Pits Flower Séeds, no two ane iy 50 e. 


“ - H Deuct J mney, yy 5 kinds, - Se — 0 Pity eloran gleranty Sweet pobetttvy te diferent B® ©. 
%. any & § cote Ser $2.00, the 


“ —* neuen Se ryan pope adhe phen Roses, S0e, 
eighbor for 358 with you. r 
5 se for waite eats oe set for our’ neig' u 
free. raha eta se ave Gilt bold the plants and ship them any time you may desire. 


for 50 canto 8 i Fort vor 
THE CREAT WESTERN PLANT CO.» SPRINCFIELD, OHIO. 
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We will pay $300 for a name, 


SWEET PEAS, séices‘cticei* Only 40c. A POUND! 


For full particulars of $300 offer and the handsomest and most com- 
plete catalogue of Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, containing all old fa- 
vorites and cream of new Novelties, printed in 17 different colors, elegant 
colored plates, Send 10 cts. (which may be deducted from first order)fay 


VICK’ FLORAL CUIDE. 


SEEDS contain the germ of life. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 


VS WIE & WES GILL i2n< 




















We Want You to Know 


That 50 CENTS will Buy 


Mr Brag | Choice Everbloomin 


Bride, white; Bon Silene, carmine id. pink: 

a amber + Souv de F Gaulaine dare War. 

BM Stanne rosy flesh i; Gecen's Scarlet, sontiets ile Franceska 
ny rich er hess Im: Pestee. citron red; Countess 

Beaaen Tee ey prea yeaiow’ Ball of Snow, pure white (hardy): 


t carmin 
10 Fine 


Begonias ory Splendid New Carnations 
'| 212% Selected Chryea nthemums, 12 Flowering 
Gera » 25 pkte Choice Selected Flower Seeds. 
Any ¢ one of the above liberal collections sent tpaid for 
Over half a million one and| owly 50 cemts. Our 22 large greenhouses are stocked ed with 
two year old roses now in| the t and newest varieties of plants, bulbs, Sowes and 
ont. SAFE ARRIVAL OF yogetab! e seeds. Send fi euncly illus- 
ALL GOODS GUARANTEED. 





or our large 
trated Catalogue, mailed Free to any ad 








The Geo. H. Mellen Co., Box L. fauna sucmes! Springfield, 0. 
Farm Annual for1895 
“ The Leading American Seed Catalogue.” 


URPEF’ A for og. book of 174 pages, with many sew y Soatures 
ted from 


. Hundredsof illustrations, pictures 
nature. It tells all about the BEST SE SEEDS that grow, includ ing rare novelties that cannot be 


had elsewhere. Any seed planter is welcome to a copy FREE. Send your address to-day on a 
pota. W, ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, PHILADELPHIA. 














SCOTT'S “= ROSES 


ROBERT ee & SON, 19th and Catharine Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ever with special 
F Olab Oflere ana ie ER ion ae my ti 
REE <= les eal poedins profusely illustrated. IT 18 SENT PREE. a i eient re 
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“THE WORTH O’ A THING 
is best learned by the want o’ it.” Although cheap 
in point of price, 


SAPOLIO 


Is beyond value. Those who try it know. J 


Don't you want a friend who would take half 
your hard work off your shoulders and do it with- 
out a murmur? What would you give ~ find = 
assistant in your housework that 
floors and walis clean, and your 
=_ P nae never 

a pdt og 


fitehen bright 
my Ny ty AP y= 
oS just ~~ friend and can be 





Modern ens of 
Modern 14 





Waist 


For LADIES,. 
MISSES, 
CHILDREN. 


EXCEL ALL OTHERS in. 


QUALITY, SHAPE & WORKMANSHIP. 


Buttons at front instead of clasps. Clamp Buckle at hip 
for hose oe ne oo Tape fastened buttens—won't pull 
off. Oord button holes—won't wear out. All sizes; 
all shapes; full or slim bust; long or short waist. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RE” AILERS. 


L.DoucLas 
$3 SHOE PTO Pe 


8. Cc CORDOVAN, 













$ 3.59 POLICE,3 soLes, 
$2. WORKINGME ye 


$25) EXTRA FINE* 
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Why 


who for years used other baking powders 
(which they considered the best), now 


use Cleveland’s baking powder? 
It is the best that money can buy, 


that’s why. 


ligent 


do so many intel- 


and practi- 


cal housekeepers, , 








residents. 


6TH. AVENUE, 2Oth. To 21st. STREET. 
NEW YORK. 





IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, Cloaks, 


Costumes, House Furnishings, China, 
Glassware, Furniture, etc. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 





We are now booking names for our Spring and Summer Illus- 
trated Catalogue, ready April 1, and mailed FREE to out of town 
Send for a copy. 


H. O'NEILL & CO., sixth Ave., 20th to 21st st., NEW YORK 








EDUCATIONAL. 










phlet on Stammering. 


: «DO NOT STAMMER” ? 


Write to JOHNSTON’s PHILADELPHIA, 
Pa., INSTITUTE, for 54-page pam- 


Can refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publish- 














BROCKTON. MASS. ers of The Sunday School Times. 
Over One Million People wear the Pe 
W. Lt Doug'as $3 & $4 Shoes 
All our shoes are equally satisfactory AMBITIOUS WOMEN 
They give the host value for the eaaee, q evhome wtudy of Avehtetar 
Thele wearing qualities are sscerpesced < and Drawing. Beuden Be 
The P are un ,-=-stamped on sole. = te 
Prom $1 to $3 saved over other makes. lar, stating su ject you 
If your dealer cannot supply you we can. The Beets oma) Oo regognaence 
SELF-ACTIN 
©) HARTSHORNS sine New England ated of Music, 
(The cones Ci ae + a of America.) 
epg Pg De Tonia fa een, Doe 





NAME THUS 











DLXON’S 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 


UNEQUALED FOR SMOOTH, TOUGH LEAD. 

If not familiar with them, mention The Sunda: 
School Times, and send 16 cents for samples wort 
double the money. 

JOS. DIXON ORUCIBLE co., 
JERSEY CITY. N. J. 





Same asa Press. No Press Required. | iH 


Bushnell’s Perfect Letter-Copying Books win golden 

opinions. They also make perfect copies, as very 

IVAn thousand people know. Stationers sell them. 
AE BUSHNEL 


L, M’f’r, 106 S. 4th St., Phila. 





Frank W. Hatz, 


meral Mgr., Boston, Mass. 
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DRYANT @ STRATTOR, 10 College 
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___ | BUROPE 


Gazette. 


Thirty excursions to Buro 
tickets by all lines. Send 


F.C. CLARK, Tourist Aet., 111 B’wa 
Official Ticket Agt., Pennsylvania and Erie 


and complete 
course 
dan ate “es student phont. Low rates 
og ee jvriel lesson, 

ldg., lo, N.Y. 


Ocean 
r Tourist 
oN.Y., 
R 
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TRAINING-SCH 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. 
¢c ey ty 3 cured at New York School 
f Oratery. = West i4th St., New York. 


N STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
@OL. Always —_ _— 





Gro. R. Pariutips, Principal. 





4 send ‘to ministers al4carat solid gold foun- 
ri to be returned. | 


ain 
Golden fod 


NE STUDY. 


= on trial; #2, or 





m Co., Brooklyn, N 


The Sunday School Times in intends tc to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. 


Shorthand and bookk 
Wolf's Business College, », Hagerstows, 
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F ay 
TOUCH | UP Pp SPOTS 


LY 
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I 
NITH A CLO 
N 5&0 CENT TIN BOXES. 


CT 


ASTE. 
Morse Bros.Prors. CANTON,Mass. 


Petar aaa 





FREE: 
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To Agents 
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THE CHRISTY KRIFE CO., 
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Gold and Silver Watches, Silver 
Tea Sets,Clocks Umbrellas,etc., 


iven in exchange for Coupon 


Eertificates, issu only to 
Agents. One Cou iven with 
every $ worth o Kn ves. For 


further particulars, Address 


Tremont, O., Box Ai 
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FARM LOANS 


reputation, as it ap 
paramount to all e 


Thou 
anteed a loan, it never has ay 
investor to advance a dollar for taxes attorney’s 
fees, costs, or other expenses connected with 
loans; or to take security og wed foreclosure. W 


In _ selecting our secu- 
rities, we consider our 


lies to future dealings with you, 


necessary 


we have never guar- 
an 


our 


on farms, only, 


ven to care and collection 


of 


mortgages negotiated by companies that have since 


falied. 


mdence solicited. 


References fur- 


nished. Ph. tus &@ Chaney, Topeka, Kan. 


AMERICAN 


- Fire Insurance Com 
Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, 








97 MORTEAGES 


Address TACOMA INVESTHERT C0. 


Should. however, ‘ an advert isement of 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they loge 


on —_~ or for prop’ 


Jor sale. Secured by first lien 















Beckonings 
From Little Hands 


Eight studies in child life, with de- 
signs and drawings by the author, 
and with process-work copies from 
photographs. 


By Patterson Du Bois 


Where and how the children are so 
often misunderstood—how to get at 
what the little ones really do mean— 
how tohelp them and not hinder them 
at times which seem, and are, very 
hard to them—hoy to be the best kind 
of'a father or mother at all such times 
—all this is touched upon skilfully 
and helpfully in ‘‘ Beckonings from 
Little Hands.”” These “‘ Beckonings” 
are real beckonings from real chil- 
dren,—real incidents from real life, 
illustrating principles which ought to 

actuate true fatherhood and mother- 
hood everywhere. 
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“I have nowhere seen anything ap- 
proaching it in tender suggestiveness and 
appreciation of child-life.""—Margaret E. 
Sangster. 


“* The book throughout is full of the ten- 
derest lessons, and I would it might fall 
into the hands of every man and woman to 
whom God has entrusted the care of little 
children.”’— Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


A book of 182 pages (547M 
inches), illustrated. Price, $1.25. For 
sale by booksellers, or mailed, post- 
paid, by the publishers. 

JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps, 


| eee PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 


ordering goods, or in pedir gn concernin ng 
sis ease advertised in thts pr «per, will oblige the 
as well as the advertiser, | xtating that you 





erty. 
rite iculars, 
WASH. 


a party not having good commercial credit ‘be inadvertently inserted, 
7. 


saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 











